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THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
JAPANESE PEOPLE * 


By Baron KentTaro Kaneko, of THe House or Peers oF JAPAN 


CONSIDER it the greatest honor 
| ever conferred upon me to speak 
before you here at the National 
Capital of the greatest Republic. As 
your President has announced, I have 
been out of practice in speaking the 
English language for nearly twenty-five 
years; and When I was asked by the 
Society to make an addres [ declined, 
because to speak in a foreign tongue 
after being out of practice so many years 
i§ aodiffcult task, and besiles 1 con 
handily convey my ideas and tuoke you 
understand what I have in my mind. 
But the request was so sincere and so 
earnest that I felt that if I still declined 
[might offend the Society, soT accepted 
at Jast with hesitation, but with the 
greatest pleasure. 

The subject of Japan is being written 
and talked abont a great deal at this 
moment: therefore the subject I have 
glected for tonightis rather a different 
one, and might be called ‘' The Chorac- 
teristics of the Japanese People.” 

You have no doubt heard and read 
tiuch about Japan, aud my canntry is 
already familiar to you, hut we have so 


far been misrepresented in many ways, 
even im the circle of scholars and learned 
communities: We have been often called 
a Tace of imitators or a race of copyists. 
To be sure, we have copied many things 
entirely foreign to our owt inshitnlions, 
but in so. doing we follow always a cer- 

tain principle. This-misrepresentation 


‘arises from the fact that «a foreign ob- 


server fails to distinguish between the 
outward appearance of human activity 
ind the inner workings of man's mind. 
Many travelers come to our country: 
they pass through from one end of the 
Empire ta another; they go through the 
Streets and squares; they see the peopie 
ant buildings, and when they come 
home they say “' the Japatese are copy- 
ists and they are a race of tmitators,”’ 
because they only see the outward ap 
pearance of our activity, but, unfortu- 
nately, never study the inner workings 
of oursminds; therefore] have selected 
tonight this subject to present before 
you—the inuer workings of the Japanese 
mind. The subject is rather -gigantic— 
yor might think too gigantic—but I 
will try ta explain as clearly as T can 
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“ADOPT, ADAPT, ADEPT." 


The Japanese have a peculiar char- 
acter. When they come in contact with 
a foreign civilization they always go 
through three stages of evolution: First, 
they pass through the stage of imita- 
tion. Atthis period they imitate every: 
thing that comes from a foreign source, 
and Tomight sav that they blindly copy. 
Hut after some years of toitation they 
arrive of the-stape of aclaptation: then 
at last they reach the stage of origina- 
tron. These three stages are clearly 
shown by our history, if we only ex: 
amine into the inner workings of Japa- 
nese mint, 

THE INTRODUCTION OF THE CHINESE 
CIVILIZATION 

About 1,400 years ago, when we th- 
troduced the Chinese civilization into 
cur country, we copied everything after 
Chinese fashion. At that time we hod 
nonational alphabet. ‘There were some 
sorts Of signs to express ideas in writ- 
ing, and even these signs. differed in 
different parts of the country, The 
Chinese had a highly developed type 
of hteroglyphics to expresstheir ideas; 
therefore at one time the Chinese hiero- 
glyphies took-such o hold on the mind 
of the Japanese that we adopted them 
as our national language. The impe- 
riat edicts were written in Chinese hie- 
rozlyphics and government records. were 
kept in that languare: even Chimese 
scholars were employed itt the govern: 
mentservice as clerk« ated secretaries, 
and the Japanese language was almost 
on the verge of destruction and ruin. 

This same phenomenon was found 
even in Engiand when she introduced 
the Norman-French civilization. The 
Norman-French language was taught 
in schools and was spoken at the palace, 
a5 well as in the upper circles. The 
lepal briefs in the courts were prepared 
in the Norman-French, and the judg- 
ments of the court were given in that 
language. Take, as an example, meat. 
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When an animal is found in the field it 
is called an ox; but when it is prepared 
and served on a nobleman'’s table it is 
called beef, which comes from ‘' beuf"' 
of the Norman-French, So, again, 
when prepared on the table it is called 
mutton—""imouton,'' from the Norman- 
French; but when found in the field it 
is called a sheep. In Japan we went 
on exactly in the same way as the En- 
flish people. Among the upper classes, 
as Well as at the court, we used entirely 
the Chinese ieroglyphics, Every doe- 
uinent of the gpoverument was kept in 
Chinese hieroglyphics, and the Jananese 
language was only spoken amiong peas- 
ants and in a remote part of the coun- 
try, Where the Chinese civilization did 
not reach, 

Therefore this period might be called 
the era of imitation, Did our country 
remain long atthat stage? Fortunately 
there came a scholar—the most famous 
scholar we ever had—by the name of 
Mabie, who returned from China jn 7.45: 
A.D. He wasin China many years for 
his education at Chinese schools, When 
he came back he saw what was most 
needed ti his native country, and he 
invented outof the Chinese hieragly piries 
the forty-seven characters of our alpha- 
bet, founded spon the principie of plio- 
netic language, As you know, the Japa- 
nese lanyuage is phometic, whereas the 
Chinese is hieroglyphic, Thisalnlabet 
is Called Shin Kana, which mieans.ayen- 
uine alphabet, in ardet to distinguish 
from another and later invention of al- 
phabet called Kata Kana. This period 
mivht he considered as-the dawn of our 
erm ol adaptation, for we did not remain 
long in the stage of imitation, but soun 
began to realize the future of oar civil- 
ization, and became eonéciots of the 
necessity of our national linguistic in- 
dependence, Therefore the invention 
ofthe alphabet of 47 letters is always 


considered to have piven birth to the 


japanese literature, and 16 reckoned as 
the beginning of Japanese civilization. 
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After passing through the stage of 
adaptation, we soon entered into the 
‘Stage of origination, In the year 757 
A. D. wcollection of old Japatese poems 
Was compiled im the newly invented 
phonetic lanpuage. Again, In 798 A.D. 
the history of Japan was for the first 
time written in the new language—not 
in Chinese hieroglyphics as formerly. 


THE TART PLAYED BY WOMEN IN 
JAPANESE LITBRATIRE 


let the early part of the cleventh cen- 
tury '' The Tale of Prince Gengie '' was 
compiled hy Murasaki Shikibu, a indy- 
in-waiting to the Empress, and about 
the same time another book, 
Scrap book Under the Pillow,” was 
written by another ladv-in-waiting by 
the nome of Seisho Nagon. Thisdady, 
while on duty, obseryed everything 
going on in the political as well as social 
circle of the toiperial court, and at night 
when she retired she used to write what- 
ever she saw during the day in a scrap- 
book which she kept under her pillow. 
This custom she kept ip dtrring her life- 


time, and afterward the scrap: books were 


compiled ant published in book. form. 
These two books, “The Tale of Prince 
Gengie ‘arr “The Scrap: book Under 
the Pillow,"’ are considered even now os 
our Japanese classics, and are studied in 
aur colleres and Universities 25 much as 
Chaucer's “'Canterbury Tales"’ ond 
Spencer's ‘' Fairy Queen "* in your col- 
leges. So vou see that our women took 
airst rank in Japanese literature, anid 
men (unfortunately for them) must be 
contented Lo occupy a second position, 
for men did not prove theniselves capa- 
ble of stich a literary work, and those 
ladies fully mastered the new language 
and wrote in a most beautiful style, 
which had never yet been excelled by 
any man or woman. This period is 
called the era of origination in our liter- 
ature, 

Next we come to the subject of re- 
ligion. We have passed through three 


“The. 
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stages in our religion just as much as 
in our literature. 

Buddhism was first introduced into 
Japan through Korea in the year §52 
A. D,—that is, 1,353 Years aro. At 
first Buddhism was embraced by the 
higher classes, particulary amdng schol- 
arly circles, but the jower classes or 
common people still clung to their old 
faithof Shintoism. Those who believed 
in Buddhism weut so far as ta copy the 
ceremonies and rittralistas. The doc- 
trine of Buddhism was written in the 
Chinese language, amd the believers 
offered their prayers in that tongue, 
At one time Buddhism made such a 
stride as to become almost a state re- 
ligion, But the common people still op- 
posed it, with a detemmination to uphold 
their own Shintoism. Consequently a 
most terrible struggle began between the 
two religions—Buddhism in the hands 
of the upper classes and Shintoism in the 
hearts of the common people, Such a 
contest as this blocked every step in 
Japan's progress, but finally the states- 
men and priests began to understand 
that they no longer could force upon the 
people a blind imitation of Buddhism, 
atl they changed their policy and tried 
to find out some means to meet the re 
quirements of the tine, Mere again we 
reach the stage of adaptation, 


THE GREAT DAIBUTSL 


They invented an ingenious theory of 
explaining and interpreting the religious 
principle of Huddhism, They adapted 
the theory of Monotheism as well as 
Poirytheism by saying that there is sit 
one Supreme Power, whichis personified 
in the form of various gods and god- 
desses, according to the different coun- 
tries and different institutions, Thus 
they reconcile the principle of the one 


Supreme Power in Buddhism with the 


Polytheistic theary of Shintoism. 

In order to convince the popular mind 
with this theory, Emperor Shomu pa- 
tronizéd a movement to erect a large 


g6 


bronze statue of Daibutsa or Buddha at 
Nara, and this-statue was erected in 7452 
A. TD,, after fourteen years in casting 
and constriction. No doubt some of 
you who have visited Japan have seen 
the statue, but no foreigner has so far 
ever examined imto its history and im- 
vestigated why it was erected at the 
ancient capitalof Nata. Thus Emperor 
Shomu succeeded im reconciling the two 
conflicting religions of Shintowm and 
Buddhism. This period might be called 
the era of adaptation of the Indian re- 
ligion in japan Henceforth Buddhism 
swept from one end of the country to 
the other, converting a large number ol 
people by the theory that '' Shintoism is 
far the living and Buddhism for the 
dead,'' of, in other words, that while 
we are living on this earth the Shinto 
gods protect us, but when we die our 
soul returns to the last repose, where 
Buddha reigns. 


THE MARTINS LUTHER OF JAPAN 


In the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury there was one priest by the name 
of Shinran, who is considered in our re- 
lizious history os a Japanese Martin 
Luther. We revolutionized the funda- 
mental principle of Buddhism by a new 
doctrine, for up to that time Buddhism 
strenuously tpheld a monastic life, and 
the priests were compelled to live in cel- 
bacy and abstain fromeating any animal 
food. But this famous priest, seeing the 
popular mind already turned toward 
Buddhism, started anew doctrine that a 
priest, being human, is just as much 
susceptible as laymen, and abstinence 
from) human wattsis against the laws of 
nature ; moreover, a priest mist live 
among the people so as to understand 
the real nature and feeling of man and 
woman: therefore a monastic life should 
be given up and priests should eat ani- 
mal food and pet married, if they de- 
sire so to do. From this period the 
progress of Huddhism with this new 
doctrine was wonderful and took com- 
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plete hold of the popular mind. Even 
at the present time this Shinran sect 
of Buddhism Has the largest number 
of believers in Japan, Thug the Japa- 
nese have gone through three stages —of 
imitation, of adaptation, and of origina- 
tion—and in the last stage Shinran was 
the originator of the mew fornn of 
Buddhism just as much as Martin La- 
ther was of the Protestantism of the 
Christian religion of the West. 

Next in the sphere of government 
and law we find the same three stages 
of evolution. After the introduction of 
Chinese civilization our governmental 
organization was moulded after the fash- 
ion of the governmental svstem of the 
Todynasty of China. In the year jor 
A.D. we reorganized the departments 
of Gur government in accordance with 
the principles and forms of the Chinese 
system, and arlypted the Chinese law in 
every branch of our national affairs. At 
the palace the Emperor as well as the 
petty officials wore the Chinese headgear 
and gown. We blindly imitated every- 
thing Chinese. This new regime for 
the organization of the Japanese Em- 
pire was embodied in the laws of the 
Taihoera{yo: A.D); but this wholesale 
chanye in the political institution was too 
much for Japan to carry out at that time. 
Therefore those laws were ouly exe- 
cuted around the capitol of Kioto and 
were not carried out in the remote parts 
of the country. 

But the Hojo dynasty, the second 
military Shoguuate of Japan's feudal- 
ism, distovered the weakness and de- 
fects in the laws of Tatho, because the 
laws of a foreign country could pever 
be executed tn tote, for the simple nea- 
son that every nation has traditional 
laws of its own which every law-giver 
must not disregard. Therefore Taka- 
toki Hojo, a preat statesman, investi- 
gated the old customs and traditions of 
Japan and modified the Chinese-imita- 
tion laws of the Tatho era so as to meet 
the requirements of the country. 


CCHARACTERISTICS OF THE JAPANESE PEOPLE 


This ttiodificatian ts found th a com- 
pilation of the customs and traditionsaf 
ald Japan, which wis promulgated ia the 
fifty articles of Tetyet era [r2397A.1.). 
This is something: like the Justinian 
Roman laws compiled itt the reign of 
Emperor Justinion. This period we 
eall the era of adaptation in our legal 
evolution, — 


THE JAPANESE JURY OF TWELVE 
JUDGES FOUNDED 67a 
VHARS AG 


No doubt an American audience will 
be amich interested to know that as 
long ago as the year +232 A. D. a 
Japanese statesman made the laws in 
touch with the popular feeling, for by 
the lawsof the Tetyei era he established 
a council of state with twelve judges, 
the same numberas the English jury, 
‘These twelve judges sat in the council 
chamber, before whom all litigation was 
browe ht for inv estigation and decision, 
The plaintiff aiml cefendant had their 
spokesmen, who argued and defended 
the case; anil afterward the twelve 
judges retired intu a closed chamber, 
where an oath was admimstered to them 
as follows: 

During the deliberation of a ‘case, 
ani the decision afterward between 
right and wrong, neither family con- 
nections, nor sympathy with or antipa- 
thy against, the party shall infimence. 
Feat not a power! family, or favor not 
a friend, but speak io accordance with 
the dictates of truth. Should there be 
a case decided wrong and tedmess tre- 
fused tou man, we shall be punished by 
all the words and goddesses of the realm. 
Thus, we swear ond afix our sigma- 
tures." . 

This is the oath they take before they 
deliberate and examine the case. Here 
we have the law, whose spirit and prin- 
ciple are exactly the sameas the Anglo- 
Saxon common law. Again, in 1336 
A. TD. the laws. of the Kenbu era were 
promulgated by the Asikaga dynasty. 


the Imperial Famtly 
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Thisera, combined with thatof the Hojo 
dynasty, might be called the stage of 
adaptation ; but the era of origination 
begins later on with the Tokugawa dy- 
nasty, because the Shagnunate of that 
family made for the first tine the distinc 
tron of the laws between the sovereign 
te pire mel sovereigi de facto by pro- 
mulgating '* The Seventeen Articles for 
and ** The Eigh- 
teen Articles for the Military Ruler,’ 
and then ajrain they made the laws-for 
the people, which were denominated as 
‘The One Hundred Articles of the 
Tokugawa Regime.” Thus the laws— 
imperial, military, and common—were 
executed throughout the whole country 
Without an intermission until] the impe- 
tial restoration in 2868, ‘With this 
theory of the characteristics of the Jap- 
anese people in our mids, we will find 
the same three stages of evolution 
throughout the whole course of or 
national progress in arts, architecture, 
milusiry, commerce, ete, 
THUS OUR TRAINING FOR CENTURIES 
HAD EOUIPPED US TO ASSIMILATE 
ANOTHER: CIVILIZATION 


Therefore, when we were cori ronited 
ot the time of the unperial restoration, 
in T8658, with a oew type of civilization, 
the western civilization, we were folly 
equipped by our individual strength and 
national power to assimilate the foreign 
evilization with our own, for we had 
gotte through many hard and persever- 
ing strugeles—relizions, social, and po- 
hitical—tor many centuries, and without 
fear could welcome the modern culture. 
and science. 


WE STRIVE TO MARK OUT.A “GRAND 
POLICY POR A CENTURY TO COME" 


Here I might refer to one fact, that 
the Japanese are a little different from 
the western peoplein regard to their re- 
spect for the past, for they adore the 
past and the history of their ancestors 
much more than occidental people. do, 
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As keenly and as profoundly as we look 
toward our future and our. prosperity— 
the future of our family and our na- 
tion—we cling still more keenly and 
more delicately to our past—the tradi- 
tion of our. forefathers aml our nation, 
We always look ahead in search for 
something higher than our present con- 
dition for our descendants, Our pres- 
ent welfare and happiness is nothing to 
ws when compared with an illustrious 
past and a pre|at future tor our family 
and our nation, 

Thos looking forward to our future, 
we constantly strive to mark out ‘"the 
grand policy far a century to come,"' 
This is a rather high-sounding word, 
but when we examine our. history we 
always find it underlying in our national 
movements—social, religious, and polit- 
ical—hecanse the Japanese from time 
immemorial have shown their peculiar 
characteristic to mark out what they 
will do for the future. In order to es- 
tablish this grand policy they always 
study the problem with a far-reaching 
foresight. This trend of mind is the 
characteristic of our race. When they 
contemplate a great problem for national 
affairs they never think of themselves, 
but always: look forward through the 
labyrinths of the future to find out 
the surest way to attain their ultimate 
aim and goal. According to Japanese 
notion, compared to this grand policy 
for the future the present welfare and 
happiness of ourselves dwindles into 
nothingness. This policy was. clearly 
and positively marked out by our Em- 
peror on his ascension to the throne, 
in 1868, Upon that memorable day he 
swore before the nation in his '' Five Ar- 
ticles: of the Imperial Ouths"': ‘' Seek 
knowledge in the civilized world, and 
discriminate the good from the bad and 
adopt the best; and finally establish 
the national assembly where all the im- 
portant affairs of mation shall be decided 
by public voice." This is. the funda- 
mental principle of our national aspira- 
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tion, closely followed by the Emperor 
himself and down to the meanest peas 
ant. Inner to carry ont this policy 
we must first hearin mind and matmtain 
the past traditions of our country and 
then engraft upon them the western 
enlture and selence. 


WHAT WE HAVE TAKEN FROM EUROPE 
AND AMERICA 


With this view we began to reorgan- 
ige our country in 1868, Since the im:- 
petinl restoration we have studied the 
systems of povernment of the United 


States and Ruropéean countries. As yon 


have divided. your ygoverninent tmto 
different departments, we divided our 
government mta sittlar departinents: 
We adopted a compulsory system of 
national education, exactly on the same 
Plat as your common-school system, of 
eight years of compulsory education. 
A boy and girl must attend school as 
S000 os they fittain the are of six, and 
remain there until the age of fourteen. 
The first four years we teach them the 
Japanese and Chinese languages, and 
the latter four years we add English ; 
therefore when a boy and yirl praduate 
from our common schools they can tead 
and speak English, By teaching the 
Chinese and English languages besides 
out own we bring up a new generation 
prepared to seck knowledge in the outer 
world, as commanded by the Emperor. 

In the organization of our army 
we copied the German system, and in 
our navy the English and American. 
In our code of laws we imitated La Code 
Napoleon, and afterward the German 
principle and method. In: finance we 
copied your system by adopting your 


gold, silver, nickel, and copper money, 


and we went so far as ta copy the green- 
backsfrom you, Our fitst paper money 
was made and printed in New York in 
870, and if you will take up those old 
Japanese preenbacks you will find them 
exactly the same as yours, and no differ- 
ence except in the writing. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE JAPANESE PEOPLE 


When we come into contact with a 
foreign civilization. we at first blindly 
imitate it, because that is, according to 
our idea, the shortest ¢ut to our ultimate 
foal; but we ore never satisfied to re- 
main forever in the stage of imitation, 
This ts clearly shown by our progress 
during the last thirty-seven years since 
the Introduction of the western ctultire 
amd science. Our recent evolution dif: 
fers from the case of our forefathers in 
this respect, that our era of imitation 
after (68 was very short, aud the-stape 
of adaptation began very soon after, and 
even Uie latter stage was simnly a pass- 
ing phenomenon before we reached the 
stage of origifation, ‘The proof of this 
fact was fully shown by our constitu- 
tion. [f you_examihe the comstitution 
of Japan from the first article to the 
last vou will find it quite different from 
those of American or European coun- 
tries, yet its frame and foundation are 
In accordance with the principles of the 
western constitutions, Therefore I 
might-say that the constitution of Japan 
is & living montiment of the origination 
of Japinese stitesmatship, 

Agam, in the realm of science, we 
have already reached the stage of origi- 
nution by Dr Kitasato'’s diseovery of a 
new bacteria: He discovered itin Ger- 
miny ind was decorate! by the German 
government; and Dr Takamine, whe is 
now living in New York, discovered 
adrenalin, -a medicine which is tse to 
stop bleeding, particularly by ccenlists 
in operations on the eve, Next comes 
Baron Ito, whose untiring investigation 
in botany made his name recognized by 
both American and European scientists, 

Major Shimose’s smokeless powder is 
a Japanese invention, and is acknow!l- 
edged farmore powerlnl than the En- 
lish ivddite or the French melinite. 
This powder is by an actual test five 
times as strong as the European pow- 
ders. When a shel] that is filled with 
Ivddite or tielinite is fired it will break 
into ten or fifteen pieces, whereas the 
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same shell filled with Shimose's amoke- 
less powder when exploded bursts tito 
2,000 to 2,300 pitces, It is now con- 
sidered the most powerful smokeless 
powder ever invented, and its inventor 
if umajorin the Japanese army, Thos 
we have already entered into the era of 
origination. 

In closing Pinay here sim up in a few 
words that althongh we dearly cling to 
the metnory of the past, yet we eagerly 
hope for a great future, and in order to 
tealize this hope: we mark out the 
‘grand policy of a century to come" 
with a far-reaching foresight, For 
means to carry out this policy we come 
to Roope and America. We goto Ger- 
many to study the Geruan system of 
exactness, for they are noted for thor- 
ougnness in everything, but their system 
was found by our experience to be too 
stiff and inflexible, As exactand thor- 
ough as their system ts, it is mtch more 
liable to leave us handicapped: therefore 
we come to America, for the Americans 
ate the most practical people in the 
world. They cannot mark out such an 
exact system aa the Germans, but they 
ahways use their common sense and come 
out successfully whenever they enconn- 
ter a difhenlty. They do mot care so 
much for acadeniuic principles, but they 
have the tact tosalve any question from 
a practical point of view; thusin Anglo- 
Saxon practicability we found our in- 
dispensable reerte, 


OUR ASPIRATIONS 


This’ grand policy "' for.our national 
affairs, ntiarked out ‘'for ‘a century to 
come" by our far-reaching foresight, 
coupled with German exictness and 
American practicability, will be the fu- 
tire course of the Japanese people. 
Then vou will ask, What are vour aims 
and aspirations? Tothisqtuestion I an- 
swer that our national ambition is by 
enpraiting the western culture ood 
science upon our own institutions to 
blend together and assimilate the two 


Ooo 


types of civilization—oriental and oc- 
didental —and by doing so to bring forth 
anew type of civilization, in which 
the culture and science of (he two hemt- 
spheres will meet, not in conflict, but in 
harmony, 30 a5 to enable tis toshare the 
inheritance of Christian religion, or- 
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ental philosophy, Greek art, Roman 
law, and modern science. 

Thus we hope in the course of the 
twentieth century to have at least one 
fruit out of our earnest and persevering 
efforts to contribute to the progress of 
tasked. 


GEOGRAPHIC NAMES IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE STORIES 
THEY TELL 


By R. H. Wurrseck, New Jersey Srare Normal ScHoon 


[HE geographical names of a 
ecuntry tell much of its history. 
Bach race that inhalits-a region 
fives its own names to mountains, rivers, 
and lakes, or adopts names previously 
given, A stronger people may, in later 
centuries, destroy or drive out every 
metiber of the earlier race. The latter 
may hand down uo written sentence of 
its own history, yet some record of the 
race will be preserved 1 in the geograph- 
ical names Which survive. The Romans 
were not able to vanquish the Britons. 
Comparatively little of Roman civiliza- 
tion peoetrated the British Isles. The 
fact that the Roman ‘‘conquest"’ wos 
little more than a srndifary occupancy 1s 
attested by the geographic names which 
the Romans left, most of which termi- 
tate in -caster or -chester, from the 
Roman military word ¢asfra, a comp, 
Each wave of inyasion—Roman, Angle, 
Danish, Saxon, or Norman—tleft its 
story in the names-which it fave, ond 
which remain like the stranded boulders 
of a glacier long since melted away. 
The varied history through which dif- 
ferent sections of the Linited States have 
passed ia told in the varied nature of its 
geoprapiic names. The red mat built 
no cities in whose thins we may read the 
story of his past, forthe Indian was not 


abuilder. He bas left no roads or for- 
tresses or Castles: his metholsot wartare 
ealled rather for a forest trail and an 
ambuseade, and these leave no ruins. 
Were a traveler to examine every valley 
and hill, every pass and ford and moun- 
tain fron Maine to Florida, he world 
now find few traces of the red man in 
any material thing which survives him. 

But on every hand he would find the 
record of Indian occupancy in the names 
of rrvers, creeks, and lakes m which the 
red man fished and on whose shores he 
campeal and hunted and warred. The 
matuntains seem to have had little at- 
traction for the Indian, and it is seldom 
that a mountam bears an Indian name. 
The red man cared littl for the bays 
and inlets along the coast; he made little 
se Of the offshore islands; hewce it is 
that among the hundreds of local mames 
given to islands and bavs along the coast 
of Anitrica one seldom meets an Indian 
ward, Hut the streams and lakes were 
the Indian’sdelight. On their-surfaces 
at along their banks most of his time 
was spent. Along their sides ran his 
trails and on their shores stood his vil- 
lages. Every considerable stream and 
every lake Lad ts tame. When the 
pale face came he found the lake and the 
stream already named. When he traded 
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with the dusky brothers for his furs or 
when he bargained for his land it was 
convenient to employ the geographical 
terms already in use by the Indian. 
Sotmetinres the white man gave the river 
or lake anew name, as did Hudson and 
De la Ware and Champlain, but oftener 
he aceepted the orginal, and today the 
most freyient reminder that we have of 
the unfortunate race is the htmedreds of 
Indian names, mostly of rryers or lakes, 
sometimes of cities, counties, atl states, 
named after the tribés that dwelt in the 
vicinity, . 
The extent to which the early settlers 
adapted Indian names differs widely in 
different partsof the country. ‘Twenty- 
faur rivers of Maine, rj out of 25 rivers 
of Connecticut, go rivers in (reorgia, 32 
in Florida, and most af those of Penn- 
svivania, New York, Ohio, and Indiana 
lave Itrlian-oames, In Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and the large majority of trans- 
Mississippi States Indian words ore 
much less common than they are east of 


the Appalachians, For example, only 
7 of ‘Tesnesuee's 30: Iniportant streams: 


earry Indian names, and not one large 
stream wholly in Kentucky and pot one 
in the great State of Montano has an 
[ucdian name. 


Wext after rivers lakes remind fs: 


most frequently by their names that the 
red man once dwelt by them waters, 
Hundreds of New England lokes, par- 
ticularly of Maine, most of the impor- 
tant lakes of New York, and 4 out of 
the 5 Great Lakes tell of the Indian. 

Even in those states where rivers and 
lakes most ¢enerally bear Indian. names 
the political divisions, the motmtains, 
dud the shore features do not. Only 2 
of the original 13 states, Massachisetts 
atd Connecticut, and 3 of the mountain 
utates Arizona, Utah, and Wyoming, 
have Indian tames, while 16 of the 18 
Mississippi Valley states bave such 
nates, The two exceptions ate Wis- 
conan nad Lonistanm, both of French 
ongin. 


Tor 


OF the 150 cities in the United States 
with 25,000 or more people less than a 
doven have names of Indian origin. In 
most cases where states, counties, or 
cities bear Indian names they have bor- 
rower them from rivers or Inkes which 
already bore them. New Vork has 20 
counties with Indian names, and leads 
all of the states in this particular. Six 
out of the 16-counties of Maine lave 
Indian names; but aside from Maine 
and New York Indian words form but 
a very small proportion of the county 
names im the pets states, In ae 

Traphical names-of India origit the 
= china in tribal chialects are every- 
where striking, The hottible words of 
the Russian language do not differimore 
widely from the soft, mellow language 
ef Ituly or France thin do the Indian 
names in northern New England from 
those of New York. Indian words in 
Connecticut differ radically in sound 
from those of New Jersey, and those of 
South Carolina, Georgina, and Florida 
differ equally from all others: 

Contrast the nuspeakable nimes of 
the lakes of Matne with the delightfully 
euphonious names of the lakes of New 


York : 

Waive Werte! Fuipt 
Chesnncook Senecn 
Pamedecook Owasco 
Motesentock Citsego 
Molechunkemunk Onondaga 
Moostoctnaguntic Cayiiea 
Muallawamkiag Cayuta 
Canquonmogamoc Cineida 


Again note the difference in sound of 
the words fram different parts of Con- 
necticut : 


Mashapaug Housatonic 
Pistepaug Mystic 
Wangumbang Niantic 
Waremaug Scantic 
Potnerany Willimatitic 
Ouinebaug Vantic 


[tis evident that the above words tell 
af very different dialects, and hence of 
different tribes, The characteristic 
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terms found in New Jersey and in Vir- 
pinin, for example, tell a similar bit of 
history : 


Nite Jersey are neti 
Misconetcong Chickahominy 
Hopatcong Mallapony 
Pohatcong Potomac 
Watchung Rappahannock 
Minnisink Shenandoah 
Navesink Apponuittox 
When we pass into South Carolina, 


Georgia, Florida, we find an en- 
tirely diferent set of soins predomi- 
nating tn the geographical words: 


Allapoha Chattehoochie 
Altattaha Avchee Hachee 
Tallapoosa Culoosahatchee 
Qostananla Chilloceohatchee 
Soqtiee Choctuwhutchee 
Oconee: Contoohatchee 
Ohoopee Fabkalinatchee 
Ochiiulgee Ulootanuhachee 
Kissimmee Withlochoochee 


While 17 streams in Florida have 
namesending in ee, only 3 inthe nearby 
State of Mississippi have stich names, 
sugresting that tribal boundaries were, 
on the whole, rather definite, aml that 
tribal diatects dominated over well-de- 
fic! areas. These peographicil words 
show how widely the Indian diwlects dif- 
fered in'thetr prevaihbug sounds, The 
earof the broquois evidently delighted mm 
vowel souls, anil tinst of the Lroquois 
geographical namesterminate mn avoweil, 
usually nore. The tribesof New Rng- 
land-showne such preference. Tn fact, 
their long worls, loaded with oonse- 
nants, segm like n tram of halt articn- 
late grints. Thetnbesof New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia had more 
musical ears att dialects. Most of the 
words which they have bequeathed us 
are plensant te the earand flow smoothly 
front the tongue. Hut when one exam- 
ines the words bywhich the red men of 
the South Atlantic States called their 
Inkes atid rivers, be is led at once'to sus- 
pect thata crew of shipwrecked Chinese 
must some time have been stranded on 
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these shores and have tacked tothe ortg- 


intl names a liberal sprinkting of char- 
weteristic Chinese #e's, With the excep- 
tion of the Great Lakes region, the 
Atlantic coastal states are the only ones 
which are fully strewn with Indian 
Hames, Other regious hove them, but 
not in abundance 

There are other lingiistic trails over 
our land besides: those left by the red 
men. Upthe Hidsonand Mohawk goes 
the trail of the Dutchman, his footsteps: 
marked by Fishkill, Catskill, Peekskill. 
and Shawangunk Kill - by Rhinebeck. 
and Rhinecliff; by Stuyvesant. Rens 
sclacr, and Amsterdam, 

In neérthern New York aud Vermont 


i¢the trail of the Frenchman whe dotted 


his path with Richelieu, Ausable, St 
Albans, Vergennes, and other terms of 
(sallic sound. The so-called) Petmeyi- 
vania Dutchman line spread himself 
thoroughly over the fanl of Pennsvl- 
Vania, ae still reminds os of bis m- 
tionality by the several hundred burghs 
Which le founded. The Swede has left 
a memorial of himself along the |tela- 
ware in Swedeshurg Swedleland Swedes’ 
Ford, and Swede Furtace. 

The trail af the explorer-priest ex- 
tenis from the month of the St Law- 
fence to the mouth of the Mississippi 
amd aloug the larver brinches of both 
fivers. His mind was bent ppou mis- 
stonary enterprises and his calendar was 
filled with samts’ days, Those who 
came after hnn—to hunt, to trap, ta 
trae, or to settle—were - like him— 
Frenelmen and Catholica—admirers of 
the samts, whose oomes they gave to 
the tivers which they discovered, the 
trading posts, aud the forts which they 
established or the settlements which 
they made, Such are St. Lawrence, St 
John, ot Peter, St Hyacmihe, St Cath- 
erine, St Thomas, St Afary, St Poni, St 
Anthony, St Jo#eph, St Charles, St 
Lows, St Francis; and St Martin, all 
aid) tany more scattered along the path 
of the French explorers from Newfound. 
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land to Lonigmana. Hundreds of other 
French words mark the pathway of La 
Salle, Father Hennepin, and their fol- 
Ieee: Wisconsin, Baw Cioire, Fond 
du Lac, La Crosse, Des Moines, Des 
Plaines, Vincennes, Prairie du Chien, 
Pierre, Versailles. Jouisiana; Haton 
‘Ronge, and New Orleans, 

The geographical natnes in the two 
ueighboring States of Mississippi) and 
Louisiana tell differences in the early 
history of the twostates. Nota county, 
island, lake, river, of city in Mississippi 
has a "'saint’’ m its nance, while g 
counties (or parishes) in Lotitsianna and 
40 towns, rivers, or lakes clo hamage to 
the saints in their names: 

The French ogcupation of Loutsiana 
obliterated most of the [ndian words. 
The most conspicuous reminder of thie 
Prench settlers is seem in the ““barows,’ 
This is the French word for small 
sittani; one scarcely hears of a creek 
in Louitiana, They are all bayous. 
In Maryland they are "* runs." 

In Kentucky and Tennessee the vocab: 
tlary of the priest is striking)ly absent ; 
either state has @ connty or stresditi 
nomedafter a saint, bat the vocabulary 
of the hunter snd trapper is found 
everywhere | forexanple, in Tennessee 
we find the strea ms telling of the hunter 
in such names as Buffalo, Duck, Elk, 
Forked Deer, and Little. Pigeon. 

Montana and Idaho geography tells 
onmistakably of the invasion of the un- 
Shooled miner, He sought the moun- 
tolns with their trensuresofare. Admcst 
every peak and range of these states bears 


auame which reveals at once that it was. 


given by men who thought or cared litle 
forthe names which history of literature 
might sugeest. Such men would nata- 
rally select Hear’s Paw, Hie Horm, Snake 
Head, Saw Tooth, Bitter Root, tod Seved 
Devils. 

Indian names are seldom met with in 
these mountain states. In fact, if one 
scans a list of the geographical words 
in Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, and Colo- 
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rado he will scarcely suspect that Indian 
tribes ever lived within their borders. 

The early settlers of Nebraska, Kan- 
eas, Dakota, Wisconsin, and lowa were 
of a very cosmopolitan character, af 
varied nationalities, creeds, and ideals 
They came from the Eastern States and 
from foreign countries, and to their set- 
Lleiients pave naties that tell of the 
places in. the Fast, or across the sen, 
whence these pioneers came. 

Though Texas was formerly a part of 
Mexico and was subjected to Spanish 
influences, yet one fact at least reveals 
how slight was the real bold of Mexico 
apon Texos—the relative infreqnency 
of names with the prefix san or santa. 
Like the French in the St Lawrence 
and. Mississipm Valleys, the Spaniireds 
in the reeious which they explored were 
inclined to leave a spattering of saints’ 
mutes Where Spanish influeter really 
dominated there the san and santa fs 
frequent, und there tivers are ''rios"' 
anc mountains are “‘serras."' While 
such words are ofter: found in Texas— 
as, fur example, San Antonia, San 
Thego, aul Rio Gronde—vet these 
names are relatively infrequent, but 
taturally increasing as you approach 
the Mexitean border. 

The stronger hold of the Spanish 

upen California is seen in its 1o cotm- 
ties ofd 15 important streams with 
times begining: with sat or santa, 
Nearly-all af the large citles and over 
130 townsof Californatell of the Span- 
ish settlement—San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento, Los Angeles, San Diewo, Ala- 
meda, Santa Cruz, Sonta Barbara, and 
many more. Indian names are seldom 
found. 

Tn the early fifties two important 
events were taking place on opposite 
sides of the earth—ino Europe the Cn- 
mean war, in America the rush for the 
gold fields of California. Im 18§4-"55 
came the famous siege of Sebastopal tn 
the Crimean Halli way around. the 
world, in the land of new-found gold, 
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men were founding towns and adopting 
ames for places. and aniony the names 
winch the California minera selected 
are seven “'Sebastopals,”' angther illn- 
tration of how geograpiucnl names re- 
cord history, 

tn Arizona and Colorude the trail uf 
the Spantard is everywhere visthle. 
Twenly lutger streams of the latter 
State ate ““Tits.”” In the former thc 
Spunish mesa. botte, el, san, and santa 
are entistantly met with, vet of the ty 
fmiportaitt montiain pussies in Arizona 
not one has a Spanish name. 

The desert lands of Nevada did mot 
tempt the cavalier or the priest ta build 
forts and mrisaions. There was [title to 
attract them lute its sandy wastes, 
Less:than a half doven of the 40 impor- 
tant mountoins aul peaks are named in 
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the Spanish tongue, and not a county 
in the state hasia Spanish name. The 
place namesof Oregon and Washincton 
tell the checkered history of those states. 
Capes Foulweather and Disappoititiient 
spenk of unhappy voyages. Astoriy 
recalls the fiir trade that helped to found 
the Astor fortune. The neighboring 
towns of Harrisburg ant! Lebamon stg- 
Best coloite: of people from southeast- 
erm Penusvivania. Salen -sitireest= 
Massachusetts, and Albany speaks of 
New York. In bith WwW ashitipton anal 
Oregon Indian names are rare. In f)re- 
on not a saint, <an, or santa is attached 
Lo.d COUnLY OF Important natyral feature. 

Thus does history unwittingly record 
iteelf, Thus is a key which admits ux 
to a pliotpse of past events found in the 
place names of any terion. 


A GROWING CAMP IN THE TANANA 
GOLD FIELDS, ALASKA * 


By Stoxey Pater, or tHe U.S: 


many pot haw widely separated 

lowalities the gitestion, '' Gomp to 
the Titans *"' wusasked and the reply, 
“Wes,"' given during the past two years 
in Alaska. FromSkay war. inthe south: 
east, to Cape Prince of Wales: in the ex: 
treme west, from Dawson, onthe Virkon, 
to St Michael, on the coast, the query 
has been rie, and tlhe “‘aves have 
eeemerl to have it’ everywhere. 

A. glance at o map of Aluska will te 
veal the nearly central position of the 
lower Tanana Valley, fast now the focus 
of interest for so many hopeful souls. 
A new camp is always. an alluring 
“proposition,” but one that stamls the 
test of time becomes a veritable magnet 
to that great moss of shifting and rov- 
ing fortune-hioters, the Wester placer- 
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miners, The Tantana fields have stood 
the test, and Fuarhanks: town, with all 
thie: strength af its new life and imper- 
tant position, tecans to rrval DLhaweon, 
fictoss the ime. 

Six tilcstothesonth flowsthe Tanana 
River, second 1n azeconly to the Yukon, 
which it meets 150 miles te the west anc 
with which tt-fonns the great higliway 
to and from the “ diggins, 

During the summers of rqo3 and pgey 
great Hotmbetrs tel this easy but long 
inal to Fairbanks, 

The White Passand Yukou Railroad, 
Tee tt) Skagway on tide water, climbs 
the monntains of the coa-tal range, ane, 
follawiig the beautiful shores of Take 
Lindeman and Lake Bennett, brings the 
traveler to Whitehorse, famons for tts 
rapids, which in the olden dave bronghet 


* Published br permission of the Director of the [, & Geological Sorver, 
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One of the First to Reach the lanansa Crold Pields 


Tue Tanana Goup Frenps, ALASKA 


to grief so many a hopeful tenderfoot, 
Down the river, through Lake Lebarge 
and the '* Five Fingers,’* one can jour: 
nev tinder many diteretit class tickets, 
There is the first-class ticket on the 
first-class boat, which means that vou 
may hive a stateroom if you are lucky, 
or the floor wider a table if you are 
not, and there is the second-class ticket 
on the first-class baat, which means you 
may sleep above the boiler if eold- 
blooded, or on the how of the boat if 
warn ; then follow the first and second 
class tickets on the second-class baats, 
which cost a4 much as if they were first- 
class, but always inspire the sentiment, 
"If Pd only starved to home with 
nother.’ The wise and independent 
traveler eschews both classes ond masses 
atl takes to the open boat, in many 
wavs the most attractive mode of travel- 
ing. The river flows swiftly ; the davs 
ore endless and the scenery beautiful 
and varied; hills-and valleys; cliffs and 
flats, fly by as one takes the midstream 
to escape ‘thet pretty little the 
Tiosqnitoes: and so miles in a day's 
Tum before camp is pitched requires 
little eficort. Tf in preat haste to trend 
the streets of gold and collect the nug- 
ets waiting, "watch and wateh*’ will 
enable you to wtilize the long Arctic 
dave. At Gibbon sou await the first 
steamer up the Tumaua, for ascending 
by small boat means much hard poling 
and tracking on the hank, 15 miles 
hetng a big day's wotk, The lHght- 
draught steamer is-crowded, and you 
are in Inck if vou fnil space for your 
blanket:on a secluded spot of the deck. 
But all are gay atid hopeful, and dreams 
of a farm in-sontherm California, with 
an orange grove about the house, ora 
brown-stone front on Fifth avenue in 
the East put energy into the weary. 

It is another matter to reach Fair- 
banks from the “‘outside’’ after the 
“freete up.’ The shortest route is 
over the mail trail, by dog sled from 
Valdex, on Prince William Sound, a 
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Weary stretch of goo miles of mountain 
atid lowland, oot to be undertaken by a 
“ cheechaco"' ( Alaskan tenderfoot ) un- 
less he possesses notonuly the nght stuff, 
but -alsp a reserve find to call on in 
time of need. Strange pas it may seem, 
the closing in of winter opens up the 
country to the **sourdoagh,'” for dogs 
ean pull where horses fail, and the pros- 
pector with his team and *' prubstake "* 
Toams at will. 

Level spruce-covered ridges rising to 
bare rounded domes, with horizon Imes: 
as straight as a rule, characterize the 
Tanana gold fields, Gently s! oping val- 
leys with hillsides at low angles are seen 
on every hand, and only a clear day re- 
véeals far to the south across the wide 
valley of the Tanatia the snow-capped 
Alaskan range towering to the clouds 
and culminating to the southwest in 
Mt McKinley, 

Fools, and many of them, mish tmto a 
new mining camp, birt the presence of 
angels would. be rather a disturbing. 
element in the general scramble for 
good “'pay."’ Moreover, their wings 
would become torn in the brush and 
their robes mucddied by the heavy trails, 

Fairbanks is-a thriving town of some 
two thousand souls and growing, Th 
fact, it grows as you watch it, and it 
fIows as you give up the watching and 
turn far a few moments of sleep, Tt 
has not yet, and it is to be hoped never 
Will, bear the name of city, so often ill 
applied in the northerm canips, where 
each collection of log cabins is dignified 
by that addition to the tume of the first 
prespectot who struck pay, The main 
strect fronting Chena Slongh already 
Pllts to shame ntanya town of ten times 
its ave on the '' outside."' 

On the main street alone there are as 
many as ten saloons, all in active busi- 
ness, to say nothing of the hospital, 
dwellings, sawmills, drug stores, and 
commercial companies’ posts, where can 
be bought anything from a paper of 
pins toa folding bed or from a roll of 
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wall paper to a polished oak dining 
table. He that imagines that Inxury 
does not exist in our far northern camps 
would need settle but one small bill for 
furnishing to become entirely convinced 
of the luxury of all things, even a sack 
of flour. 

Houses front the slough which woukl 
do credit to our eastern shores. Steani 
lanndries vie with the. force of mttscle 
in prodocing the spotless white shirt 
basom, and bootblacks at "two bits" a 
shine, ever ready, await you, that the 
mud of the trail may be cleaned from 
your boots before entering your carpeted 
cabin, 

Tustice is rendered daily im the eourt- 
house (used on Sundays asthe church), 
and if a man's claim be ** jumped '’ he 
needs but bring suit, and then go seek 
another claim—**broke." 

lf: vou would know the creeks, don't 
yo to them. Enter a saloon, and in five 
minites, mid the mrelodiais tones of 
“Mamie, come kiss you honey boy," 
sereenlied from the Intesat phonograph, 
and the jostling of the eager crowd 
about the gaming tables, endeavoring 
to lose in the shortest possible time their 
hard-won gold, you will hear more of 
the *' good pay" and neh" frictions” 
than you could learn in a month at the 
bottonofa wetdrift. “'Sellite’' '* No: 
not for Seo,o00;"" and he wouldn't, 
either, though before the winter is over 
hell probably work ‘day shift '' on the 
end of a wooden windlass hoisting a 
ten-pan bucket fo feet at qo” below 
2erd. 

The continuous buzeof the sawntlls, 
tuming out 50,000 feet of spruce lam- 
ber a day, would suggest a western 
logging camp. Lumber is as cssential 
in tmining as is water, and with the 
prices up to $200 a thousand the owner 
of amill needs uo gold mite to make 
his fortune. 

Enter arestaurant,and anything from 
acupof good coffee, well served, to a 
four-course dinner is vours. Broiled 
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caribou steak and mushrooms are in- 
viting, served with lettuce and green 
peas; birt don't do it often, or you'll 
probably work your way out in the fall 
as adeck hand on a flat-bottom stern- 
wheeled steamboat bound south. 

When you are able to drag yourself 
from the nllorements of the metropolis 
and start for the creeks, take the ndge 
trail, Someone may tell you to follow 
the telephone line, os it is straight. It 
ig straight enough—one of the few 
straight things in the country, in fact— 
am! the walking is good when vou get 
down to it, but it's a long ways down 
and you must need make special efforts 
toexiract cachseparatefoot, Phe riige 
read is high and dry, through 2 stretch 
of sproce snd birch timber, and, if you 
have dragged yourself throwgh the mud 
and water of acreek trail, ema bonle- 
Vard. The freiwht of all the creeks 
passes this:route, and the lead horse of 
a pack train steps aside ta let pass the 
two-tou four-mule freighter as it toils 
along, jolting over the old roots and 
stumps of the formerwowl. Ten miles 
bevond,in the bottom land at the jume- 
tion of Gilttore ond Groldstream, this 


same freighter will sink axle deep in the 


mire, “ad probally leave half its toad 
by the wayside for asecond trip. Lit- 
tle woniler that freight rates are ‘* two 
bits’ o pound, or $300 @ ton, @ mere 
bagatelle when your claim carries fifty 
cents to the “pan,” but ruinous when 
it averages only fre. 

A newly opened gold placer in an 
Alaskan camp ts far from sm inviting 
sight. Heayy freighting, acconrpanied 
with frequent rains, produces im the 
freshly thawed cround of the creek bot- 
toms a result not condicive to good. 
wilking, to say the least, and in a short 
while the foot trail has spread itself far 
Hp on the hillsides dua vain endeavor 
to find a dry and frm piece of moss 
upon which to stttle. Hut it ison the 
ereeks that the work begins The 
giamor ond fascination of the iniant 
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The "' First Boat Gut’ after the fre 


elty have disappeared, and men shovel 
anrl<Weat for their daily bread wd the 
other man gets the gold_ 

Everywhere the sluice box and the 
piles of taihngs "' catch youreve, ond 
the incessant tay cing of pumps ond 
Cunmny erie with the rhythmic 
ditaping of the gravel preets rour ears. 

Desrending one of the miny shatts 
sunk to bel tock. throweh the frozen 
gravel, the shift boss will show you 
where the best pay lies, and while you 
Koon to examine the apot a chook of 
the roof may catch you id the ack of 
the neck. But it seldom sloughs off in 
more than 4o-pound préees, so there ts 
na danger. 

The mass of milters are ware-carners, 
nnd they earn their wage. To work 
all day at the end:of a No. 2 shovel 1 
not all honey and treacle, tor does it 
leadl to high ideals and gentle philoso- 


Tarte ty Sad ey Pale 
White Horse 


pity LO SWat ol your tea ours if] fi 
steam-flled drift of frozen gravel forty 
feet below the creck, and whet the 
whistle blows issue to w hasty wash, a 
dinner, and « crowded bunk-house 
But there is the ever-present possilility 
of a-good strike ora profitable “'iay™ 
onn rich claim. ‘The day ts 24 -howm 
lang ond the sun shines most of the 
time, und when the snow falls and the 
trail freezes over, the Ware-earner is his 
own master again, With the hard- 
earned "'eriah stuke'” andl his team of 
dogs he hits the trail for the few coun. 
try, and itis “mush "' until the coming 
spring, when, if he hasn't struck it dur- 
ing the-short days of the Arctic winter, 
lie returis to the end of a No, 2 to try 
itagain nextfall, Ask ss many as you 
will if theyre“ gom’ out thisawinter,"' 
nine times ont of ten the answer comes, 
Not Gl 1 go with oe full poke.’ wand 





ilo 
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Fhe Tononag Gold Fields 


then Seattle ond all that woes with it, 
and broke in a short six mantle, 

The hospitality of the old Alaskan 
longer is proverbial, and in the Fair- 
lattes camp there is many aproof af it, 
When tieontime andl a stranger come 
about the smme tine the result. is-a 
stranger before a [ull table heaped with 
all that money and a generous land cat 
procure in thet far-away lond + aud even 
if the miner's ground lappens to fall 
where the bed-rock was smooth atid the 
pay bad slipped to the claim below and 
his shelf showed but few frech cans of 
“carnation cream,'' the sante hearty 
weleome would await the newcomer as 
if the poke were full and hopes high— 
f ties! to shore and a blanket in the 
cabin on the floor. Strong, healthy, 


cheerful mostly hopeful, <eldem rch, but 
olways hespituble, defines the Alaskan 
ter 

Cleary, Fairaanks, antl Pedro Creek 
are vet Lit mainstay of the camp. One 
claim on Cleary yield! €1,c00 0 day 
from the solidly froven gravel 20 feet 
below the surface, Confidence is ex- 
pressed by the fact that severnl. claine 
during the past summer changed hands 
atas igh a fenre os Sho\000. 

Cnedergrovwnd mining, or cbrifting, 0s 
It is termed, is probably the most eco- 
nomic method of extraction on Cleary 
and Fairbanks Creeks, for the deep, 
barren. overburden of muck and gravel 
places open-air work out af the question 

The primitive hand windlass is dis. 
appearing, its place being taken by the 
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self-lumping carriers and steam hoists. 
Wood fires are no longer used for thaw- 
ing, the steam point being far more 
efficient. 

During the sight shift the steam 
points aredriven in the face of the drift, 
and after ten hours’ thawing the mate- 
rial is extracted the following day by 
steam hoist and self<dumpiig carrier. 

Already keen competition is lowering 
the wage and reducing the cost of sup: 
plies, and. a reduction in cost of extrac- 
tion and comseqitent yreater profit ts 
the result. Machinery of the necessary 
class, boilers, pumps, steam, winches, 
hoists, points, and miners’ sipplies of 
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all kinds are entering the camp in large 
quantities. As the cost of mining is 
lowered, the area of workable ground 
Is imereased. 

The building of better roads would 
immensely aid the miner whose groan, 
though not marvelously rich, still affords 
good “pay “ nnder more economic con- 
ditions, [tis prohable the gold-praine- 
ing field will grow, though the test of 
time is the only reliable one, Certain 
it is, however, that there exist hun- 
dreds of square tiles in this region that 
have barely been scratched, and the 
hopes anil spirite, at least, of tke camp 
are high. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING OF THE 
GERMAN PEOPLE 


7 NE of the most important gov- 
ernment publications in sate 
tine has been issued by the 


Bureau of Statistics of the Department 
of Commerce nud Labor. It is entitied 
'“Toclastrial Edueation and Tnlustrial 
Conditions in Germany," and contains 
a nember of special reports by our con- 
suls in Germany, whieh vive an ex- 
eellent and thoughtful appreciation of 
the rapid growth and prosperity of the 
German impire, This progress is doe 
mainly te the thorongh training which 
the German worktnen aml working 
women, OF high ond low decree, lave re- 
ceived in the German technical schools; 
which since the nnton of the German 
States, In 870, have been fostered 
everywhere by principalities, cities, ws- 
sociations, and private benefactors. 
These schools are open, not toa class 
or toa: conntry, but to the world. In 
their halls rich and poor meet on equal 
terms as learners. hey require com- 
paratively little money, but educate 
thousands of hands and heads. They 
throb with the life about them. and 


grow with the world without They 
are the most powerful weapons of 
German industry, They are the iro- 
clads of commerce. 

A very iorge majority of the students 
who attend the trade schools of Ger- 
man have had more ot less preliminary 
training and practical experience in the 
trades inwhich they desire to perfect 
themselves, 

Almost all trade schools have special 
workshops or fnetorics associated with 
the schoo) building. 

In them are found the most modern 
machines, the latest inventions, and the 
most practical methods. Every move- 
nent of the student 74 guarded, every 
wot if Followed, every mistake 1 cor- 
recled as soon as 1t happens by teachers 
who have had good preparatory train- 
lng, Whe, itt most cases; come directly 
from their trade and who are fresh ane 
tip to date in thelr practice. 

How different the situation of the 
Foung apprentice in his father's factory. 
He may be alone ot his. machine tor 
hours at a time. He may commit a 
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The Technical High School 


legion of errors without detection anti! 
the products of his experunentation are 
Tiaeed: tupan the market, os experience 
has frequently proved. 

Drawing is made a most Important 
branch of study. It lits at the basis of 
a lorge majority of advanced studies and 
4 the A BC in the curmenlium of mony 
attide school. In day schools, evening 
echoola, ond Stinday schools it is: the 
same thing—drawimg! drawing! It is 
at aid. rather than an injury, to the 
tnemory. Tt trains the mind as well as 
the eve. It is us great an nid to the 
reasoning Powers oS is logue or mathe- 
mnAbies, 

Experience in Germany apparently 
shiows that, a a Tule, those -schoois 
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Which are tmicer private management 
exact the highest tuition fees and are 
the most inefficient. 

Out of sig students who attended the 
commercial high school of Leipzig in 
12-1903 283 were foreigners (110 of 
these Russtans!), Anotherstrking ulus. 
tration is foutid in the tannimye school of 
Freibere, Saxony, where a2 ont of 76 
students enrolled in 1902-1903 were for 
eigners, liy1903 the ten technical high 
schools had an enrollment of 2,242 tor- 
clgners: out of a total attendance of 
ee ee 

These htindreds of foreigners retorn 
te their varions cotintries and there give 
no mean aid in the development of in- 
dustries which are ty direct competition 
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with those of Gaerumidy. Crernian steel 
thus nests Geran steel: Crérmanarnor, 
Pitt on in (irerinnny, Corea fo meet taser 
tan arier, Om the bast of self 
techian anil national defense the Empire 
caaimat be orice for woesdiipg po clues 
ts sncustrial insbittitinis ta the treet af 
the world 

Russia probably profits tiost m this 
eebwcitionnl game 
stridents are fomned in institotinns every 
where Dhtoueh person) contict with 
sonie of these the writer wis surprised 
to note their broad totelligence, their 
tiental aid their linguretic 
fecoinplishments. Many of these men 
speok four or tive langitages with ease 

The auperur atew vears ago issued 


the watchword “' The future of the 


Sterna tein 


ee ress, 


Her 


Cretan hiipite hes. on the seas." Ft 
Hod o foree similar to Bismarck's fares 
deciitation that “ Phe nation that bas 
the scheils has. the tiuture, Conmnerce 
quid aniditistry were the great hope then, 
an) COTUIpETCE ANG Liitwstry remo the 
ambition today lcucation was chosen 
ms the powerful weapon with which to 
attain this future, Today this weapon 
mht jtistmaking iteelf felt, The m- 
Huston schools are stil vow. by the 
futinre nitine Will be lieard fromthe young 
merchants aud nuinufacturers who daily 
ep out from these tstitirtions. The 
oreiiest danver of Grertiinny to the world 
tek int Wit batt im peace 
Her energy 6 tormed lO conquests mm 
the intlastrial. workl Her 


L a 
=| Ea a i a Ba ri 
} bead at ah 


mar iebertirs 
development ts tadiwstrial, nat political 
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Such a development may well be re: 
spected. and feared; and if we would 
better arm ourselves against indlistrial 
eheroach ments and equip ourselves for 
i continuance af our present encour- 
aging .comitercial expansion with the 
moat effective weapons, we would do 
well to take the example and lesson of 
Germany to heart by looking seriously 
and lang ta our own industrial schools, 
wood though they are, ond improving 
and developing these in the light of 
American conditions and of foreign 
experience. 

In a comparatively short time Ger 
many has become one of the great work- 
shops of the world, and has sectiredd -o 
jilace in the front rank of manufactur 
ing titions with but. littl assistance 
from nature ond in the face of many 
difficulties, I: is not a rich country ; 
its natural resources ore moderate; its 
position is disadvantageous for trading ; 
it has enjoyed peace for but thirty vears ; 
it has never enioyed security and tran- 
quillity has been purchased at the cost 
af an immense military hurden. Inall 
these matters it presenisa striking cons 
trast to the United States, which has 
had every conceivable alyantage. Then 
its people are not particularly inventive 
and have not fashionel for themselves 
superior weapons in the shape of ew 
mechanical appliances and revolutton- 
izing processes, like the earlier inven- 
tiona Of Englund and the Inter ones of 
America, ordo they possess cxcep- 
tional skill in special directions like the 
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French, Even in science, wherem 
their intellectual strength ts greatest, 
they have no general advantage over 
England and Fmoce, for all three coun- 
tries can show records of eqtual luster, 
whether in physical or biological sotence; 
and yet Germany hus advanced from 
cotiparatively small beginnings so rmp- 
idly that she now does what no other 
country, though possessing superior ad- 
vantages Or fewer difficulties, can do; 
she successfully challenges England in 
nearly all the great branches of inclus- 
try in winch Eugland m or was the 
strongest. Other countries. chulletige 
inthis or that or thev-huye spectal lines: 
of theirown; Germany 6 an all-ronned 
coipetitor, and the most formidable we 
have: and tot we only; she competes 
with ather countries in the products in 
which they are strongest—with the 
United States in electrical machinery 
and small machine tools. with France in 
dress materials, as she does with Rne- 
land im shiphutiding and large ma- 
chinery. To complete the tate, | inet 
add that while doing this anc maintatn- 
ing the most powerful military system 
in the world Germany hes at the same 
tine modermimzed, regulated, and inm- 
proved the-conditions of -civil lite more 
completely than any othercountry. She 
hae done all those things m the way of 
sanitation, public health, street arch 

tecture, amd public onler that other rs- 
tig industrial countries, and conspicu- 

ovaly the United States, lave been tan 
birsy to do, 


PHILIP NOLAN AND THE «LEVANT”™ 


HE cunows paper winch Dr 
Hage, has printed in the Na- 
Trosal GeocrRarmaic MAGA- 


zink for December closes with a refer- 
ence to a story which I wrote in the 
year 1863 called “The Mon Without a 
Country.’ That story begins-with these 
words : 


“] suppose that very few casual 
readers of the New Vork /fenid of 
August 13 observed, in an olcture 
corner among the: *‘ deaths,” the an- 
noincement, ‘Nolan. Dhed on board 
the United States corvette Jenanl, lati- 
tude 2° 11'S: longitude rr”? W.’ ** 

T bed full right to sav that very few 
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teaders observed it, because nobody ob- 
served it. The story was.a fiction, and 
with the nght of an author of fiction I 
made this statement, which is uneyuivy- 
ocally trie 


i spenk af this with a certain sensi- 


tiveness, becouse: [ have been accused 
of being a forger and connterfeiter for 
using stich language. But it is-one:of 
the privtleres of anthors of fiction to 
titke thief narrative as plausible or 
probably as they can, if they give suffi- 
chert clies ta the reader, from which he 
may know thot he is reading fiction, 
Tt this cuse Dhegan by placing the sup- 
posed action of part of the book on 
board a ship which had disappeared 
more than two years before, | knew 
that she had disappeared, the Navy De- 
partment Knew she harl disapp arect, 
all well-informed readers knew that she 


had disappeared. Kven among four 


thetusind newspapers in the country the. 
editors of two knew that she had dis- 
appeared, With ay cyes open Tinten- 
tionally eave this ready elie to'any care- 


ful reader, that from the beginning he- 


might know that the story wos a per- 
abje: antl af there are any of such 
croakers left, as TI suppose there may 
he in the office of one newspaper known 
ta me, Lawill sav to:'them that from the 
time of the Pharaohs down parable has 
heen aomethad of instruction employed 
by teachers, even of the highest dis- 
tinebron. | 

The Navy Department did not know 
Where the fornes! disappeared. All 
they knew waa that Captam Hunt, of 
the Leos, was tier orders to proceed 
is tapidly as possible from, Hilo to the 
American coast, ani that hestarted ont 
to obey these orders, and the ship has 
never since been heard from by aty 
trace Whatever, tnless it be mi certain 
wreckage found on the south shore of 
Hawa in June, 1861. 

The Navy Department knew this, bert 
I did not knowit. I only knew that 
she had disappeared somewhere in the 
Pacific Ocean two vears before, 
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To catry out the specific purpose to 
which [ have allided [meant to haye 
these latitudes and. longitudes indicate 
a spot high on the Andes. It was more 
than twenty years afterward that 1 
found that in some accuracy of sonic 
proof-reader, possibly by. sume blunder 
of mine, the spot indicated is in the 
Pactic Ocean, where | did know she 
had disappeared. Hut sles the mano- 
script copy is lost and [cannot find who 
made this change. This is in point of 
fact not far from the Marquesan Isl- 
inds, and, acdiy enough, in the story 
Nolan 4s supposed te have been at those 
islands with Essex Porter, But I had 
nothing to do with this. I placed the 
slip on the Andeiwith the specific pur- 
pose which TD have oomed. 

I should perhaps hove never diseav- 
ered oy own error but that many years 
ago my friend, James D1). Hague, who 
knows the bottom. of the Pacific better 
than I do the surface of the United 
states, called my attention to the in- 
frictions which Captain MWunt had on 
his Inst ravage in the fermen, | had 
never looked for those instructions, hay- 
ine no occasion to for my purpose. Tt 
sects that Mr Hague was in Honolaly 
at the tune when the fircan/ satlerd : 
that Hunt was his friend, and that they 
bude each other pood bre on the day of 
her patting. As the reader knows, she 
was teverngain heard of buat from the 





“silent record of the sparwhielt has been 


found on the island of Kaalualy. But 
Mr Hapue has brousht together in his 
Interesting paper the evidence which 
shows that almost certainly Hunt in- 
tended to sail ono line neariy east from 
the Hawaiian Idunds: In that region 
on any of the tore tecent atlases there 


isa spotof blue water. On Rand ond 


MeNually'’s elegant atlas of the world] 
find nota speck for thirty degrees of 
north jattiude from the equator, for 
twenty degrees of latitude south of the 
eqoator. On the old Spanish charts, 
however, and on charts enpied from 
them Mr Hague and the officers of mn- 
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rine hydrwgraphy have found indica- 
tions of recfs.and even islands. One of 
the last of them is De Graves's Island 
of 189. Almost anywhere in thisarea, 
iteelf larger than some of the smaller 
planets of the solar system, the bowes of 
the {evant may lie. In-this region, as 
the nap on page 479 of the NaTIONAL 
Geoecgkarnic MaGaztxe shows, hve 
degrees of longitude and two of latitude 
have now been searched in vain. 

Mt Hague, however, is kind enough 
to mesure me that if my fictitious char- 
acter, Philip Nolan, ever hod some sih- 
limital form he or his: spirit, if they 
were on the Actas, nay stil] haunt the 
reef or atoll wnderthe shadow of cocoa- 
nuts or bananas or bread-fruit trees, 
Nolan would: have been twenty-five 
years old in the yeor i803. Thus his 
oue hundred and twenty-fifth birthday 
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would be found inthis year. If the cli- 
mateis healthy forsubliminal people, Dr 
Hague assures me that if I will land 
with him on that reef I may meet for 
the first time in the flesh ond blood the 
somewhat bended form of my old here. 
He will forgive me that [ placed him 
on the Andes, where men do not live so 
long. = 
It may be well to repeat Mr Hapue's 
SUMTTATY : | 

“The cruise of the /acovnt hos there- 
fore negatively and conclusively dis- 
pesed of half a doxen or mere reported 

jands ascharted in certain defined po- 
sitions; and it has definitely eliminated 
from further consideration of doubtful 
teperts an ares of about 10,000 square 
ttriles, leaviny' a still questionable region: 
of twice or three times that areca ope 
to further search."" 
| Enwaro E, Haun: 


PROGRESS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Report of the Philippine Com- 

missian for tog which will most 
stronely appeal to 1s isthe account given 
of whatis being done to develop the te- 
squrees and copabilite of the people. 
Soentific agriculture, which is doimg so 
much for the United States, will soon, 
at “tall expense, increase many ties 
the return of every farmer in the islands. 
The goverument experts are introduc- 
ing American machinery, improved va- 
Heties of plants; and new animals and 
new crops. The natives seem to appre: 
clate very quickly that greater mtelli- 
rence itt their work tmeans not only 
prenter Teturis in tromey, but also 
shorter hours of work. 

Filipino labor is abundant and satis- 
factory. The chief of the Burean of 
Agriculture was ut fitst ridiculed when 
he insisted that Pilipmnos must dnye the 
teams and do the plowmg on the gow- 


U NEOUBTEDLY that part of the 


ernment farms; but they are now doing 
it on every farm controlled by the bu- 
renu, Purthermore, they are doing it 
as well as: Americans ever did and at 
prices amounting ta but 6 to 10 per cent 
of what it formerly cost to get Anteri- 
carts to perform the same work. 

A steam thresher, introduced by the 
hiireat, got so meh more tice fram the 
stalks than the natives boil been-accns- 
tome! ta obtain by tramping it ont 
tinder foot afterit had stood for weeks 
ani been subject to the depredations of 
thinwes atul ruts that they at firat: con- 
ceived the Nien that rice hidden inside 
the separator was allowed to flow from 
the spout of the machine, thits oug- 
menting the real output. | 

A period of three months is ordinanily 
consumed in threshing nice by native 
methods, and 25 per cetitt of the crop ts 
often lost. Native methods of hulking 
ind cleaning are very crude and the 
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valuable. by-products ate oll lost, while 
rice threshed by steam power is ready 
to go to the cleaning mill at once, and 20 
per cent of the rough fee is saved in 
bran and polish, which tinke excellent 
cattle food: The nee crop being thes 
quickly dispoted of, the farmer and his 
laborers linve time to put tm other 
crops: Several steam threshers have 
heen bonwht by Filipina farmers. 

Experiments in growing Indian corn 
hove been successful, A crop may be 
matured in less than three motths. 
The meal, pout for pound, is more 
nutritious than tice, “Phe average rine 
crop, Which reqttires six ntonths to 
grow, does: not veld more than 750 
pountls of cleaned rice per acre, while 
the average corn crop is +4 bushels per 
acre, witich is more than equivalent ou 
food value to 750 pounds of cleaned 
fice. Tt isapporent. therefore, that the 
auccessful stiunulation of com produc- 
Hon wil greutly imetvase the available 
fond supply. 

Attempts are being mode to ose the 
eistor bean, which grows all over the 
itamis: Little wse heretofore has been 
mad! of tts frost, while muuch eastor ait 
f imiported at a digvh price, Press 
cake obtained from this tren is worth 
approximately $20 gold per ton for fer- 
tilizer, 

‘The stimulation of cocoantt produc- 
tion, al present u source of considerable 
wealth to the Plilippines; bos been 
bepun. The trees thrive on wound 
which is worthless tor other ptirposes 
They require comparatively little cure, 
and when grown in large numbers ire 
not often scents’ injured by the at 
tacks of insects or by tufuvorable cli- 
matic conditions other than loug-contin- 
ned dtouth At present-outs ore, as. 
tule, planted haphazard, without regard 
ty the productivity. of the trdes front 
which they come. Tluntations are cul- 
tivated dive, if at all, Fruit is often 
harvested before rmiititrity: ne tse what: 
everis made of the husk except for fuel. 
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Copr is sun dried at considerable ex- 
pense anc with constant risk of heavy 
oss from sudden showers; er, during 
the rainy season, is placed in bins and 
sitoked over slow fires; naturally the 
product 6 of a very inferior quality. 

It seetis that certain trees make ex- 
ecllont growth and froit heavily when 
plantet in sea sand, which is almost 
without plant food, provided their roots 
are laved by the rising tide ond the sea. 
leeze fans their leaves, Shotld it 
prove that their ability to live and flour- 
ish isdependent wpon the presence of a 
ntrogen-pradncing organism capable of 
cultivation wand distribution, so that the 
barren wastes of sand along our long 
coast can he made te produce cocosniuts 
adVintageously. it would obviously be 
tiare econitinenl to plaut them there 
than te give up rich soll to thelr ent 
Vation and incur the expense of purr- 
chasing and using artificial fertilizers, 

It t& found that horses and motes 
stand the heayy werk on the rice farm 
As Well as in the Southern States of 
Aterica, A. native teamster with 4 
mules plows 4 actes of land per day, 
while a native plowman with 4 Chinese 
oxen plows 215 acres per day. The: 
ominary Filipino, using 2 cornbaws, is 
able to plow sbout one-fifth of an acre 
perday; he nrust hove twocarahaos how- 
ever, in order that they niay te inter- 
changed every two or three hours ond 
alowed to-cet their mid baths, with- 
out which they soon become Lenten pict 
tated for work. 

The archipelago lias acoast Hine more 
than double that of the United States, 
and nol mere than to per cent of this 
hits Leth adeynately charted, ‘The ex- 
act peortaphical situation of a great 
portion of the eastecoast of the tiands 
ras tiever been determined, and there 
los been conmsiderible oneertamty in 
Tegatl to Inany other pomts, Much 
hus already been acconiplished by the 
Coast pid Gealetic Survey, nearly roo: 
topographic sheets having been tasued. 
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With the opening of the Pacific Cable 
the exact longitude of Manila has been 
determined from San Francisco dur- 
ing the vear, awd-several other points 
hithertea in denbt aye been cleared inp. 


THE GARDENS 


HERE & now lying in the Trets- 
ary vaulis be stn of nearly 
$30,000,000, which ‘is reserve 

exclusively for the woyveriiient inigs- 
lion projectsof the West. This wmmense 
sum has been tealived during the prast 
three aud one-half years-from the sale 
gt public lands, and the amount ts 1n- 
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The bureau will compile data fren 
which tt will evetitually plot an aceu- 
tate coast line, In two cises the gctoal 
survers show a discrepancy of nearly 
four miles over the previons reports. 


OF THE WEST 


creasing daily at a very rapid rate. 
Work has Already been begun on enecht 
great projects Which will make gardens 
of nearly one tuillionm acres, an area 
equal to the State of Khode ishing aril 
probably capable of venerousiy support- 
ing on population of several mallion 
peopic. 
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H. SNevwell. TI 


Salt River Canyon, Arivons 


Looking dowtt stron fiom poutat about ball a rile above clam site: 
high atl costing €s.6en,c00 ie bo be lilt arcs te cu yer 
ho thiles dows the river, whee about 200,000 acres wil! lee trrigsterd. 


A pant clam 240 feet 
The waker fe teservedd for Phivenix, 
The project. alee ingles 


neers of power plants which will nppiy water to tearly bo,ooo acres in Salt River Valli 
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rune FF hw oem oe ee ie fl iy 
site of Pronssacd Din tn Cabttisorn Conyon, Colorada 


The precipitods conven walls are 2c feet biel, [ft tas been ileriele tL tay Peevdlel a cherthe suc 
the convorn and then to bore wiwioel threagh the canvon wall just behind Miedum, whieh will 
catty wailer Lo Usectrpilipt Valley, The whe took this pluatograpl were lowere| liwn 
dreddoef feet ly mpes, See the NATIONAL GilaGH Aric MAGATING, Junuary, poy, peo 27 


‘Lhe propects already commecneced are ‘At = Ne 
State, Pru ient Moutana . . Milk River. 

Dee Salt River. North Dakota. Fort Hoford. 
{alifornio - Wor. Do. . Bufore Trenton! Pump 
a f | ; i Wy ar acs a ' ry 
Caloracio Lnponipahgre \V alley Do |e » SESBECR rae 

Tdsht Winwloka, VA aSiing tan Palos. 
“ehpasica Notth Platte Wroming . . Shoshone, 
Neva . Trackee-Corser. Lireged |, Nalietar 


mew Mexico Elance. 


The Third Report of the Reeclima: 
Sith Dinkuta . Belle Fourche. a ae : ere 


tion Service, F. H. Newell, Chief En 

The following projects, to inigale gineer, now in press, contains an inter 
another half million seres, have been: cating enmparisonof the relative cost 'to 
approved ancl will be spon cemitesace) the public af povernment ond privote 
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reir. AL Kewell, iss. fModdgiral Rirrey 


Fifteen Lignite Beds tn Sitgle Sectiou of Little Missouri River near Johnson's 


Ranch, North Dakota 


There ore abont 250.000-acres along Uae Littl: Miseoun River in Sotth Dakota which tf 


recludiniern woul! make ideal fara. 


This lunge area is, however, distributed in small terraces, 


hee over rod acres in extent, from 30 toe joo fext.and amore about the river honk, so that if 
it were mot for the very hicky deprmita uf fairly gard eonl along the niver it wid mat pay to 


reglaiin any of them; but with this coal pamping planta can te very cheaply operated. 
df Hroects to retioin two terruccson the river 


Beclimiution Servite has aleemly PA Peat 


irrigation works, By the termsof the 
reclamation law the cost of every irri- 
GOtian enterprise comstructed by the 
royernmment must be paid back by the 
people benehted withi. ten years after 
completion of the work. The Tepay- 
tient is made by installments, As the 
governinent charges no interest and 
seeks no profit, government irrigation 
works cost the ptople considermbly bess 
than works built by private: corpora- 
tions, The ilustrations on pages 178 
to i24 have been chosen to show the stu- 
pemlows magnitude af some of the pro- 


ects atl the natural diffieulties that 
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lave to be overcome, Trrigation on 
stich an enormous scale hus never been 
undertaken in the history of the world, 

The reclamation law is working ad- 
titably. It iselastic and equally fair to 
all sections. Too much confidence and 
praise cunnot be given Mr Newell and 
his efficient corps of engineers for the 
ability and good judgment with which 
they are carrying out the provisions of 
thelaw. The picture on page 120 shows 
thit not anky engimeering- skill but eqtur- 
are and coolness are constantly needed 
tosolve the many varied problems of the 
work. 


THE CAUSE OF THE EARTH'S HEAT 


ROF. ERNEST RUTHERFORD 
coutributes to /furwr's Wayasiac 
, for Febmitary an intetisely iiter- 
esting article on the conse of the earth's 
heat, which he i inclined to believe is 
tadinm. From his article weimay draw 
much comfort, for whereas Lord Relyin 
and later scientists have been arpoing 
that allof our descendants-must become 
extinct in about five million years, Prof, 
Rutherford gives the hope that ourrace 
may hold ont for five hundred millions 
of years, which is quite a bit longer. 
All estimutes, of course, are based on the 
duration of the heat fram thesun, Our 
new knowlege of radium seems to show 
that the sun's -heatis diminishing much 
more slowly than has been genemlly 
supposed, 


After deseribing the heat inside the 
eatth anid the various present theories 
to aecount far this: heat, Prof, Rother- 
ford proceeds to tell some of the remurk- 
able characteristics of radium, 

“Tn the course of a year one pound 
of radium would emit as much heat as 
that obtained from the combustion of 
100 pounds of the best coal, but at the 
end of that time the radium would ap- 
parently be unchanged ond would itself 
give out heat at the old mte, and it 
would emit heat at the above rate for 
about one thousand years," 

The heat which radium vives off seems 
to be caused by the breaking up of the 
tadium atom inte tiny particles, which 
fiv away with tremendous Velocity; but 
notwithstanding their great speed, nrost 
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Four Coal Beds each 4 or § Feet Thick on Littl Missouri River, near Mikkelson, 
North Dakota. See preceding page 
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af the particies are caught by the outer 
walls of the ato aml their energy af 
motion converted into heat. “The ta- 
dium, in consequence, is heated hy tts 
selft-hombardiment,"’ 

The emanations of raditm ond of 
other radioactive substances are present 
everywhere inthe atmdsphere, Every 
falling raindrop and snowflake carries 
same of this tadioactiye matter to the 
earth, while every leaf and blade of 
grass is covered with an invisible: film 
of this radioactive material, These em- 
anations are not produced in the oir 
itself, but are exhaled from the earth's 
ermist, which 16 impregnated with radia- 
active matter. . 

The question, then, arises, Is the 
amount of radioactive matter present 
in the earth sufficient to heat it to an 
appreciable extent? Pref. Rotherford 
believes that itis. The present loss of 
heat from the earth is equivalent, be 
says, to Unat supplied hy the presence 
of about 270,000 tons of radium, which, 
if cistribated nniformly throughout the 
tarth’s crust, corresponds to only five 
purtsin one hundred million million per 
anit Mss. The radioactivity observed 
in suits corresponds to the presence of 
abort thes proportion of radium, 

According to Prof. Rutherford's view, 
the present mterool heat of the earth 
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MAPS RECENTLY ISSUED BY THE 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


HF, Batavia quadringle, situated 

in. westem New York, in Genesee 

and Weomme counties. It embmces 

an area oF about 220 square miles. Dn 

sdidition to Batavia, a town of about 

10,000 inhabitants, the smaller villages 

of Bethany, Pavilion, Wyoming, Dale, 

Linden, Lagrange. oid Warsaw are 
show an the oimp, 

The (steene quadrangle of New York, 
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tends to be oiaittained by the constant 

evolution of heat by the radioactive 
matter cuntamed in it. The coleula- 
tions of the age of the earth made hy 
Lord Kelvin, which were based on the 
theory that the earth was a simple cool- 
ing hardy, in which there was no further 
generation of heat, cannot, then, apply, 

for the present temperature gradient 
of the earth may have been nearly the 
same for a long interval of lime. 

The pew knowledge which the dis- 
covery of radium: and of its properties 
has given inclines the author to the 
theory that there 1s available in the =<nn 
a Vast store of atoniic energy, “TT or- 
dinary matter in breaking wp ents os 
much beat as radium, then it can he 
dediwwed that the duration of the sun's 
heat would be prolonged for about one 
hitidred tinves the estimate founded on 
the condensation theory. . . . If 
this heat of atomic disintegration is 
available, it would suffice to keep up 
the present outpot.of energy from the 
sun for about five thomsand million 
Years, a périod of time which probably 
both veologists and biologists would 
consider sufficient for the processes. of 
oOrmanic evolution, while the duration 
of the sun's beatin the future mary pos- 
sitiy he extended for a hondted times 
the estitiate tmiade by Kelvin."' 


NOTES 


mncludinga portionof Chenango, Broo, 

and Cortland Counties. ‘The area rege 
resented meludes the thriving village 
of Greene, in Greenetown: portions: 
of the towns of Smithville, German, 
and McDonough, in Chenango County: 
the village of Whitney Point, in the 
town of Triangle; pottions of the 
towns of Harker, Nanticoke, and Lasle, 
it Broome County: the town of Wil- 
let and portions of the towns of Cin 

ciinatus, Freetown, and Marathon, in 
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Cortland County. This repion ts ac- 
cotinted ome of the best dairy sections 
in the strte. 

The Vina quodrangie of California, 
‘The area represented embraces about 
150,000 acres In the most fertile part of 
the Sacramento Valley, including por- 
tions of Tehanta, Hutte, and Glenn 
Counties. 

The Kaweah quadrangle, in Califor- 
nia. I[ttakesin the eastern slope of the 
Sierras anilecovers a entintry that ranges 
in eleyation from 500 or 600 feet above 
sea-level in the valleys of the west to 
t2,q00 feet, the height of the summits 
in the northeast part of the quadrangle. 

The Lake City quadrangle, in Colo- 
rade. The range of altitude in the 
qnadrangle amounts to over 6, co feet, 
extending from an elevation of about 
8,000 feet above sea-level on the Gun- 
tison River, it the northeastern por- 
tiett of the quadrangle, to the sume, 
of Uneompabyre Peak, the loftiest point 
in southwestern Colorolo, a mossive 
mountain that rises toa height af £4,- 
308 feet. 

The Niwot quadrangle of Colorado. 
Resides the or] wells in the southwestern 
purt of the quadrangle, this area con- 
tains exterisive cool mines. 

Lonpinont, the Tees important town 
of the quadrangle, is the center of ex- 
tensive sugar-beet ond canning tndus- 
tries, “The whole quadrangle ts covered 
with fine farms. on which lorge crops 
of hay alfalfa, and fruitare raised. The 
high degree of cultivation seen here is 
due loan extensive system of irrigation. 
The wuter for this porpose is taken 
from Boulder, Leithand, and St Vrain 
Creeks. 

The Csoynosqnadrangi¢,in Okanogan 
County, Washington, Thisquadranjrle, 
which lies immediately south of the im- 
ternational boundary line and west of 
the Republic quadrangle, embraces an 
area. of nearly Soo square miles. 

The Ovando quadrangle, in Montana, 
abant two-thirds of which is im the 
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Lewtsand Clarke Forest Reserve, just 
west of the Continental Divide in north- 
ern Montana. 

Weston and Vadis quadrangles, in 
West Virginia, which tnelude. portions 
of Harrison, Upshur, Lewis, Doddridge, 
and Gilmer Connties, constituting 2 re- 
gion that is interesting for its undevel- 
oped coal fields. 

Salineville quadrangle, which is sit- 
tated in the east central purt of Ohio, 
Ttembraces about 226 square miles and 
contains portions of Columbiana, Car- 
roll, and Jefferson Conrities, 

The topographic maps of the United 
states Geological survey have gaint 
wide popularity in the last nine years. 
Whereas only S6,y74 taps were. dis- 
tributed in 1895, there were §01,375 
maps sent out in 1904. These were 
distributed as follows: through retail 
tule, y7,9b6; through wholesale Bie, 
243,653; through members of Congress 
27.987; to libraries ond Tet Re ey 
75.112; for official tse, §7,117, AL 
though the retail price of cach map is 
only five cents and the wholesale price 
but two cents, the considerable sum of 
$3,970.30 was received for Tips. 


NOTES FROM OUR CONSULS 


HE followmy consular reports give 
factsof interestin different parts 
ofthe world, Persons may obtam from 
the Bureau of Statistics copies of these 
reports, 25 long-as alimited edition will 
permit, by giving the number of the re- 
port desired : 
~ Bamascus- Mecca Ratiroad,No,2tot.— 
The roa has been completed as far as 
Ma’an, 300 miles south of Damtdisous, 
Trode anil Piossihilities of Arahia, 
No, 2190,—Probably few people except 
the Germans realize the possibilities of 
Arabia. With irrigation and railways 
the country could be vastly developed, 
Trade of Japon Paring the War, 
No. 2190,—The exports mereased $15,- 
ooo, cooand the imports $25 .000.co00dur- 
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ing roy. The total foreign commerce 
of Japan for rooy reached $74,000,000. 

Reclamation of Mesopotamia, No, 
2156—Chohiwsa, onte the richest pod 
Most coveted part of the East, but long 
staynant gol desert, is on the eve. of 
belt wade fertile again. | 

Siuplan Tuimel, No, 2781.—The 
longest tunnel iu the world, 12! miles, 
is early completed: 

Yukou Territery, No. aito—The 
territory prod timed Sy5,u25, cas diary 
iSyS-1903. of which $65,046,158 went 
to the assay offices wt Seattle and San 
Franciten, Of the tsjoo0 population, 
‘7,200 ore Amerpons. 

Cotton Culture in India, No, 2479.— 
Attempts tu crow the long-staple Hirep: 
tian cotton have been unsucceastul. ~ In- 
dis, the second cotou-growing country 
of the worid, produces 2,000,000 bales a 
VHUr an against an average of 1, Ga ew 
bales iu the Cinited States 

HRatlroads in Ching, No, 2179.—A 
nuinher of concsions for new milwars 
have beet writer, 

Development of Korea's Resources: 
No, 2178.—Next to the Japanese anil 
Chines, Americatsfaroutnumberevery 
‘other nationality in Korea. The Amer- 
lean electric railway and electric light 
and telephone systems ut Seoul ore verv 
snccesstnl, 

Ground Trunk Pacific Railway, Ne. 
2175:—The plans for thin splesdtd new 
line are rapidly vearing courpletion 

Commerce atil Tidustries af Koen 
No, 217%,—1904 was the most pro 
nero year it Koren’ 5 listary, She 
a not been traghled by the war, but 
hastecelved large anms for her laborers 
ani! stipplies. 

Railroads in Korea, Nov 2¢77—The 
Seoul-Fuscin ling is completed, that from 
Scot] wi the Vali nearly completed, 
and the line from Seanl to Ge2nsain pro: 
gresing. 

Future of Liberian; No. 2t73.—The 
climate is compamtively good. the fe- 
sources awaiting development many ,and 
the ultimate future reported: bright. 
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Agricultural and Commercial Cond|- 
tions in Southern Brazil, Ne. 2it1.—A 
scarcity of labor i handicapping this sec- 
tlon, which i oneof the most progressive 
and PRC perous it South America. 

Russian Crops in 1yo4, No, 2154. 
The Russias dd ing n'i9og ite officially 
reported as having been considerahty 
larwer than the dverave in recent veara. 

Commerce and Dadustnies of Cuba in 

tgaj, No. 2149.—Rxports from the 
Uniterl States to Corba in ryoy, the Nrst 
year poder the pew reciprocity treaty, 
mnotnted taS32, 000,000, mHiwere larger 
than in any earlier year in the history 
nf our trade with that island, anid were 
38-9 percent in excess of those of 1903. 

The World's Sitk Production, No. 
2140, 

Paratin’s Commerce, Na. 2440 


WORK OF THE COAST AND GEQDETIC 
SUBVEY 





KO, H, TIFTMANN, in his re 
port for song me Superintendent 
of the 0. 5: Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
announces the completion of the deter- 
ination of the differenve of longitude 
hehween San Francisco Cal, and Massa, 
BP, 0. thios-conmecting the Intigitude cir: 
ett arorttvl the eatth, Thiswork wus 
made practicable bythe peterauscooper- 
ation of the offfiters af the Cominerciat 
Pacific Cable Company, wha placed thelr 
cables nnd operators at the service of the 
Survey. Tneidentally, dating the prdp- 
ress af this work, the longitude wf Henn. 
Ini. Howat, of Midway [slond, and 
Guam tslind were determined, 

The trimediotion along the ntiety- 
eighth metitian was extended townrd 
the worth aud tewurd the south from 
bite portion already completed, the total 
BX tenon ginning Logos Enomelers 
dlonily the meridian, and the work was 
In progress at the close of the year, 

The lacation on the ground and mark- 
im of the boundary between Adoskn 
and the British possesstons, a laidclown 
bythe Alaska Boundary Tribuaal, wos 
immticornted wnder the direction af the 
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Departntent of State by the Superin- 
tendent as Comniisstuner of the United 
States in cooperation with the Com- 
inissioner of Great Britnin. 

The vYariens operations of the mog- 


netic surver af the couttry show a. 


Cratifving progress uring the vear. 
The determination of the mapneticdec- 


lination, dip, and intensity was mache iu 


$237 localities, embracing 367. stutlates, 


tnd buted over 24 states and territories. 


atul 2 foreign countries, An extensive 
jovestigation whs made of the marked 
loci! disturbances in the vicinity of Ju- 


neciu, Alaska, 45 stations bectygs recht =" 


ped for this purpose. In. codperation 
with the Lottisiana Geological Survey, 
the magietle survey of the state wos 


completed. Effective oodperation was 


seoure:! with anexpedition sent to the 
Bahama Islands tw the Haltimore Geo- 
gmphical Society, and valuable results 
wete this obLained without eM Tito 24 
the Stiryeey. 

Execellimt progress wik mole in se- 
Citing mocnetic observations at seo 
during the voyages of the ships of the 
Survey to and from their felis of work. 
[tle Atlantic oid Pacific Qeeans 92 
results of magnetic declinating and 44 
rslts of maenetic dip auc intensity 
were thus obtamed, mentiy oll of diem 
derived from complete swines of thie 
cliffs forward ntul back. 

Coutupuous records of the variations 

af the napietic claments were secured 
throughout the year at flee magisetic 
Mase ryal its situated at Cheltenham, 
Mil. ; Haldwin, Kons ; Sitka, Alaskn ; 
nedt Hopolulit, Hawaii, amd Vieques, 
POR. Dring the vear a‘lorge number 
of muygtietic storms were recorded, the 
mos), remarkable ane ecenrring Oetober 
st—Novenber 1. 
— Boring the vear a byuredt. of inter- 
national research } ww terrestrial, maguct- 
ism was created by the Carnegie Ineti- 
tition of Washington, with an aficer 
of the Survey, the Inspector of maruetic 
work, lo charve as director. 
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A contintious tecord of tide observa- 
tions with self-réegistering gouges was 
obtained during the year at § stations, 
including 1 station at Hawaii andi in 
the Philippine Istands, and for a) por- 
tian of the vear at an ailditional. station 
Which wos established on the Gulf of 
Mexico, at Galveston. 

The electric twe indicator installed 
iti the Maritime Exchange at Philadel- 
plia continued to giye- satisfaction, A 
similar apparattts was installed during 
the year td the Marittine xchange at 
New Vork. 

The tide indicators established for 
the se of mariners in New York har- 
bor, in the Deluware River at Reedy 
Island, aud in San Francisco Hoy con- 
hued In operation during the year, 

Compass devintion ranges were ¢s- 
tablisked by marks pilaced on the toner 
Delaware breakwater, which will prove 
of great value to shippiny, as any Vves- 
se] can now determine the corrections 
to her compass while swinging at an- 
chor in the national hurbor of refuge. 

The field work teorssary for the te- 
vision of two voles of the United 
States Coast Pilot, covering the const 
fram Point Judith, KR. 2, to Chesa- 
peake Ray entrince, ¥ irzinia, wae com: 
pleted. 

Hydtograplic -survevs were made in 
it States aml territorics, topographic 
eurvers it) , triangulation it 14, and 
leveling in 6, 

The primary trignyitlation wlong the 
Pacific coast north of San Franucicco 
wih continued. 

In Alaska a stirvey woe dde of Da- 
Vidson Inlet, work: was continned im 
Prince Williain Sound, and two vessels 
were dispatchéd tu muke a survey of 
Kitka harbor, Aleutian Islands. 

In Ports Rico hydrographic work 
was continited jn the barbers and bays 
and offshore, 


The experts of our Department of Ag- 
riculture are constantly: on the hunt for 
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Patredilil, Deel. Agriculture 


Prom Lavell & 


Stripping the Rark from a g-year-old 
Watth Tree 


new species of plants which can be 
grown profitably in the United States 
or in our tsland possessions. One of 
the latest suggestions is thiat the AUS- 
italian wottle tree, which gives excel- 
lent bark for tanning purposes and 
which grows pearly as rapidly as: the 
hamboo, requiring little care, be mtro- 
duced into Hawai. A tulletin on the 
subject hy David G. Fairchild has been 
published by the department. ‘The ac- 
campanving illustration shows a laborer 
stripping the bark from a wattle tree. 


The U.S. Weather Bureau has c+tab- 
lished a sectlon of its Climate and Crop 
Service in Fawail, About go voluntary 
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meteoroloical stations have been estab- 
lished and equipped with instruments 
of standard pattern and the cooperation 
of a large number of Climate and Crop 
correspondents has beensecured. The 
regular issue of weekly Crop Bulletins 
wis began January g, 1905. 


DECISIONS OF U. S&S BOARD ON GEO. 
GRAPHIC NAMES 


December 7, [904 


Ashuala: river, Gkanogan County, Waehiipe- 
tot (and British Colma, atiodo: eroenes 
hoommdary at reo" ao") [tek Ma-is-nt-hol, 
Ashitalen, Saisnuich, Nuls-to-lol, Nios 
nut, tor Achannmla |, 

Bear Laelee: moun! iin, Crock Cont, Wo- 
Titi (et Beartoel pe i. 

Crkepoulin ; creck, Fraokios townslaip, Hun- 
iefden County, Sew Jersew (not Cale- 
patiline| 

Ceniral Cite: tewn, teatublfice, railtoail sta- 
tion, anil mounty peat, Galpin County, Gil 
orl) (thot Central) 

Chewack ; creek, tobutary of Methow River 
ifeom the north, meouth at Winthrop}, 
Okan County, Wanhingion (mot Che 
woe! Creek, Chewach Creek, Chewuck 
Cyeek, Chiwok, Uhewach, Ghewuck, ned 
North Fork 

Coancotalle: loke, Omainoipin Comnty 
imgtot (nok Sealenc | 

By { inka near easterninest pom of Ung 
lesku, cintern Adeiitinom. Ales (tect Ligenl 
ecaia ture WU pgml geet.” 

Pitentehanr: thountain, Uhnowgas Contr, 
Washington |not Hilumachon, Hilon,- 
chan, nor Mt. Ellenetatn), 

English: bay indenting the cestern shore of 
aalaska Talanil, cote HW Alecotiins; Aiseka 
[nist Semen)" 

Fraser - TUVeT, inihuiary Froud seth te Cyril 
River, postotiee, mn precimet, Goran 
County, Colorado) tok Pracier nor France | 

Eoilian : creek, tritvaiary from suuth to Bear 
Greek, Clear Creek County, Colorailo (nay 
Siwith-Fork lear Creek, Koeder, wor Van- 
keel, 

Lake Clear: lake or peel to Blormetstown 
Fronklin Connty, Sew Work (toot Rigg ea 
sao wor Clear pel |. 

Latah: cveck, Spokane ond Whittian Ccnn- 
ded. Washington, ul Rootenat County, 
(ilalen, Grilbeitare from scrithenst to Sterkate 
River at Spokane (not Hangin, Harng- 
mans: Latah anol Hamerion’s, Lateh ao 
Hanynun, Lau-tiw, nor Citnaas Praitie |, 


Wash 
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Ort Pel > cages, Hee northern point ot Abb 
tin Lalani), esetern Aleutians, Alaska (tet 
Sigal) * . 

Ohl Baliiv: peak in the Sante Rite Mouttains, 
Binta Crye County, Arima (dot Dalde, 
Mt Wrightean, tor Santa Rita). 

Vieneska ; island in Shelinrie town, off Shel. 
bette Hoint, tr Leake Champlate, Vermont 
tit Hog, Witter, rider WW ies 

Reel | pent-othice aod tatipous) atation, Pender 
win County, Retiucky (ot Rents), 

Haillitin eel, foarte tart lial Teoan, Picea 
County, Arioony | met Ribs}, | 

Rolie: ju, over Front Ronge (Continental 
PHvivle), batitovde qo" sh", Bonlderwnil Grated 
cowities, Colorcatiy twot Boulder nor Rog- 
“Fal. 

Koustek {slow neor west enil of ArAtana® 
Island, Rrenitrin grep, enetert Aleu- 
Hants; Aigtkea (oot Aektiok nor Rootak)* 

Salmun; creek, tribatery from the north to 
Vhanan Ree Okenoga County, Waeh- 
ington (iol Coneotully, Comeutille, ner 
W liite Silencer) . 

Sahn Antinit, ereekoor riveg emiptelijye inte 
‘the Tactic ‘Ocean three mites oorth of 
Purikinin Pott. Sania Harare County, 
aliferiia prt ay Slitia Hiver, Gav 
man Etiver, wor Low Alans |, 

Sitio > pond, towne of Altamont, Monks 
Cm, Sew York iuat Simons, Bip Si- 
mon, We Simona, Simonds, mor Hig Sh 
meets) 

Simlilekin: creek, teilmtury fron the noah. 

‘to Polmer Lake, Qhanngan Contnty, Warh- 
ingion (not Sinlehelin, Sintahekine, Wae- 
inp Ssinichegan, Werte, Porches: Cole 
not Shri bales ion}. 


Sunset: Eland, Colcbester town, in Lake: 


Champlain, Vormant (not Hop Back}, 
Valles: glacier, marrows, port, sutintt, andl 
town, Prince William Seanni|, Atsska (oot 
Valdes)" — 7 
Vatier: ereek, tetbutary from north to Bear 
Crenk, Clear Creck County, Celia | dct. 
ee i's) |.) ee ee 
Whalehoie; coupe between sof and Three 
[eLind) have, om south coast of Chalaska, 
Alas 
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liergentiehd ; borough, powotiee, amd railroad 
siotion, Bergen County, New Jermer (net 


fherpesti felibs pare Tberyen Plelits j, 

Uruster > town and post-office on the Columbia 
River. Okanogan County, Wanhiogtor | not 
eowster). : 

Cliliwiet = creek. trilotary fro the nurtiwest 
ta the Okanagan Blrver, i] Neaniean Lonnty, 
Washington cout, Chitiwist, Chillwhist, 
CHilliwliint. tir Chriliwesh), 


* erwin at percep cries 
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Eeore ; river, township, post-office, ani tail- 
real station, Wayne Comnty, Michipatl nat 
Hearce, River aux Eeorees, nor Eeorece). 

atv: glen, north of Tthaca, New Vork (not 
Bete). q . 

Vactory j creek in Wayet an! Lawrence Coun 
tes, Tentiessee (ot Factores; Factors; 
for Pactors |. —_ 

Palse Hotton: creck te Lawrence aml Batte 
Counties South Daketn stat Paleelhatnors }, 

Inidign; creek din Warne aml Hanlin Counties, 

Tennessee (tot Relitness, Belyse's, ue 

Keinmes 1 . 

‘urok > riwer ‘tributary to the Rusitrio 
iver, thitniain, neni ietriet, anil min- 
ing town, Seward Pentnsula, Alaska (not 
Kigrtk, Kowerock, Kotwrok, Kugrock, 
for Boaprmuk Cite). | . 
Rairuk ; river, fivwing into Kotzebue Sout, 

first ccamioof ane Theeeit, Adaaka [tot 
San |. 

Rugrupaga | river, Seward Metdiuia, Alaska, 
fowittg inte the Arctic Ocean, at longi: 

tithe hb" snot Rags nor Rapid |, 

Loup Loup: coeck, tributary bo the Olanopan 
Kiver, near AGilotl, khanagan Counly, 
Washington (iat Tocp Toop, Laci pe Loos, 
Pee [aarp i [rare | 

Paltuales; towneltip, Bergen County, New 
Jermey (rat Within}. aa 

Rogers: lod in Holsom River, Colombia 
Comite, Mew York (ret Mevilgere), 

Wartnient: like, (Heanagan Connty, Waal 
ingrtit, T. 359 Nl. BR. af EL (not Wouna- 
kee, Wertacut, Womeenl, Warrtienit, 
Wantcot, Wanarert, Wannicutt, nor Wan- 
reidteet be . . 

Weatherford; creek, Warne County, Tentice 
get (ont Rutherford, Ratheriord's, ior 
Ruthertonmis), 
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tHlleviow: towhin Washington County, Mis. 
sin | net Helyncw, Bellew, or Meliewiur). 

Chillestal; apring aod mountain, Nrewater 
County, Texas (mod Chili Corte, Chik 
Cortal, ner Chili Catel}, 

Fast Hrateh Chenango River: etreain, hranch 
of Chenaagro Hiver, it Choetila, Maslison, 
am) Lhenanee Counties, Sew Vork (tot 
Fast Chenango River tor Chenango 
Creek), | 

Kenntetto: creek, Fulton County, New Vork 
(tot ernete| 

Mount Vernon; post-ofiis. anil town, Hite 
hom Canuty, New Hampshire (oot Att 
Vermin nee Aton. Vereate), 

San Cristolial : lake, Hinsdale Connty, Col 
tale jwet San Christohal, San Cristoval, 
nor San Cristopal 

Siaker: pipetted and thilroasd statin, Van- 
derharg Ceante, Iniliata inet Stacet, Sla- 
cer, nar Shasers), 


he 
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Arbitration in The Hague Court. By 
John W. Foster. Pp. rq7. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Uo. 190g. $t.00 wei, 

The efforts of President Koosevelt in 
aivancing the interests of international 
atbitratien make this littl volome of 
special interest. As is expected from 
gman of Mr Foster’s experience and 
ability, the merits of international arba- 
tration ore concisely and forcefully, as 
well as-clenrly, set forth, The volume 
covers the inception, progress, and pres- 
ent condition. of international arbitra- 
tion. It makes clear the methods and 
firocesses to be followed, concerning 
which there exist nusunderstandings im 
the minds of many. ‘The Hapie Con 
Verlion recognizes two classes of oon- 
troversy, the first of a judicial char- 
acter, aid the secand questions Tepard- 
ing the interpretation or the application 
af international treaties. 

The Washington conference of TB90 
recommended on arhitition treaty with 
the stipulation that the-sole question 
which any nation is at iberty to decline 
to arbitrate isn question which might 
emiperil its tidependence: Chile and 
Argeutitia have united in such a treaty, 

while the Netherlands: and Denmark 
agreed to submit to The Hugue Court 
all mutual differences and disputes that 
cannot be selyed thraugh diplomatic 
chantels. 

The Hague Court does mot sit as 1 
collective body, but the sationssubmit- 
ting cases for arbitration select by 
mutual apreenient one, three, or five 
members. from the personnel constitut- 
ing the court, which to its membership 
is practically a permonent panel of in- 
ternational jurvinen, 

With regurd to rehearings, thev are 
to be permitted only on the discovery 
of mew facts, previously unknown. te 
the tribunal and the purties, which 
mist be of such a character as to exer- 
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cite a decisive influence on the judg- 
ment, 

General Foster considers the much- 
eritieised decision of the tribunal con- 
ceding preferential treatment to allied 
Powers i the Venezuelan case, but 
believes with Mr MacVeagh that the 
presence of thirteen nations before the 
tibunal was such a valuable object les- 
sou of the wisdom and effiesey of -arbi- 
tration as to offset any other disadvan- 
lates, 

General Foster wisely sargests that 
The Hague Court should be mide a truly 
international tribunal by adding to its 
persontiel represetitatives from all the 
American republics. He fayvors:a pro- 
hititive rule regarding «a member of the 
permanent panel appearing os counsel 
for the hugating party, and believes 
that the qitestion of expense should be 
carefully considered, a5 ft Is now prac 
tically prohibitive agninst smaller states 
of limited resources. ‘There should 
also lie suitable rules regarding the 
langnage to be nsed in atgiinents and 
the familiarity of the judges therewith. 

General Foster shows the necessity 
of fostering and stimulating an intelli- 
fent interest in urtitration. It is hoped 
that the final otteome in. the United 
States will be to further the interests of 
peace, and justifiv bis statement that 
The Hagne Conrt will long stand as 
a beacon ligtit in the tempestuous sea 
of wternational politics; and its tm- 
fnence ond efhelency ae with acl- 
Valiciii vests,” A. W.G 


Japan by the Japanese. Edited by Al- 
fred Stead. Pp. xxvii-+ 697. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co; tgag. 
S500 pees, 

Mr Stead has rendered a-service to 
all students: of Japan by bringitig to- 
gether what might be called ** the doen- 
ments mi the case,'’ which are indis- 
pensable to any one desiring to obtain a 
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correct idea of the development of that 
country as regards constitutional gov- 
ernment, the growth of education, the 
creation of its finance system, the de- 
velopment of its industries, the forma- 
tion of an anmmy and navy, and its de- 
velopment or means of creation and 
establishment of a system of justice— 
in short, the creation of a modern and 
western civilization, Art and litera- 
ture, the press, the merchant marine, 
and labor organizations-all find a place 
in this storehouse of Japanese facts. 
All. these articles are written by men 
who have taken part in this great work 
of transition and Teconstruction, and 
among them. area number of interna- 
tional repute. Marquis Ito has written 
on the development of constitutional 
rights, the duties of political parties, 
‘and the growth of Japan; Field Mar- 
shal Yamagata on international policy 
and the growth of the army, the-latter 
subject being supplemented by Freld 
Marshal Qyama's account of the anny 
of today. Rear Admiral Saito tells of 
the creation of the navy, and the Count 
Okuma of the foreign policy and the 
growth of education. Professor [mazo 
Nitobe contributes a most interesting 
chapter on the religion and moral ideas 
of the Japanese. Count Inouye deals 
with the various phases of Japanese 
finante, while Baron Shibusawa gives 
a survey of the industrial situation. 
Baron Suyematsu treats of the problem 
of the Far Rast, and a chapter 13 given 
to: Formosa. “Phe very brief article by 
Professor Maruse on women is apolo- 
getic and inadequate. Mining, Inbor, 
railways, the press,.art, and lterature 
are treated as to their development and 
present condition by equally competent 
authorities. 

It tisst beunderstood that these arti- 
cles are from the Japanese standpoint, 
and of cotirse, as far as opinions go, are 
subject to refutation Im many respects. 
The authors occasionally athmit the ne- 
cesty of moral improvement as well as 
of industrial development, 
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The great value of the book lies in 
the mass of statistical data, which are 
logically and sequentially arranged. 
The volume will long remain a work of 
reference, more or less standard, 
"There might well be added to this 
book a compendium yolume, "* Japan 
in the Beginning of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,"’ published by the Imperial Japa- 
nese Commission to the Loutsiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, by Secretary VYama- 
naki, of the department of agriculture, 
which was printed and distributed m 
limited numbers. A. W. G. 


Dai Nippon (Japan). By Henry Dyer. 
Pp. xvi + 450. Dlwstrated. New 
Vork: CharlesScribner'sSons. 1904. 
63.50 mel. 

Thisis @ valuable study of the evoln- 
tion of modern Japan, tracing its con- 
version, in @ single generation, froma 
feudality into a constitutional govern- 
ment, based on deliberate assemblies, 
national concord Sndividnal legal rights, 
institution of justice, and the fostering 


ef world-wide knowledge. 


Mr Dyer's long setvice in Japan, be- 
ginning asfirst principal of the Imperial 
Collere of Engineering at Tokyo, quali- 
Ges him for this difficult study, which ts 
tomunended toevery investigator of Jap- 
anese affairs. The growth of educa- 
tional institutions, the organization of 
aneficient army and navy, the establish- 
ment of railways, telegraphs, and steam- 
ship lines, the advance of indtstnes, the 
growth of comticree, and the creation of 
a national system of finance bave been 
accomplished so successfully in the past 
thirty years as to excite the attention 
and merit the acmiration of the world. 
How these wonders have been wrought, 
their influences on art, on social condi- 
tions. and on the individual and the -na- 
tion ‘are clearly set forth, 

The discussion of the oriental mind, 
with its preexistent tretd anil its nature 
worship, is curious as explaining the 
dominant features of the Japancse—r- 
triotism and loyalty, The chapters on 
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international relations, foreign politics, 
and recent events are worthy of moat 
careful perusal, giving as they do an 
insight mmto the causes of the eas 
WH. A. WG. 
The Land of Riddles (Russia of Today). 
Hy Dr Huge Ganz, Translated from 
the German by Herman Rosenthal. 
Po. vit a3a1.. New Vork.: Harper 
and Irothers, gag. $2.00 wef. 
This volume is not a.study of Rius- 
sian institutions, but a compilation of 
journalistic articles bused on interviews 
with variqus officials and business men. 


Dr Ganz doubtless made the most of his. 


opportunities In Russia, buat bis guesses 
mist be received 25 such atid not as 
solutions of the current complex prob- 
letis—economic, military, and polit. 
ical—which seriously threaten the sta- 
bility of Russian tmstititions, Labor, 
edumation, the press, military. adrimis- 
tration, methods of public business, are 
riddles which Dr Ganz does not con- 
micher. A WG, 


North America. By Israci Cook Rus- 
sell. Ulustrated, Pp. x +435. New 
York: D. Appleton and Jo. 1904. 
This important volume in the World 

Series is highly commended as tot only 

speciaily worthy of study hy geograph- 

ical students, but algo of interest to gen- 
eral readers. Topography aud geol- 
ogy ate adniirably treated, under the 
head of five physiographic provinces, 
thouch with too great fullness, The 
chapter on climate, following text-book 
methods, fails to convey, to unscientific 
readers at least, an alequate idea of the 
dominant or varying weather conditions 
of North America, and the ilistration 
of the ice palace, while attractive, ts not 
in harmony with the:rest of the volume. 

The otmission frum the volume of po- 
regretted, especially when it is consid- 
ered that from these standpoints the 
influence of this continent has very ma- 
terially modified the march of human 
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Progress throughout the entire world. 
The aborigines are treated most graph- 
ically and the views: advanced regarding 
them command respect, although not 
alwaysconvincing. The most mstruct- 
ive matter is the recognition and pres- 
entation of the admirable work of Dr C. 
Hart Merriam, who has solved the prob- 
lem of geographical life distribution, by 
the formulation of the lfe-zones and 
crop-rones of North America. Professor 
Russell writes in a clear style and Jog: 
ical manner, qualities not always com- 
bined, and this volume will add to his 
literary and scientific reputation. — 
| AL W:. G. 


Fetichism tn West Africa. Hy Robert 
Hamill Nassau. Pp xvii 389. Ib 
lustrited, New York: Charles Senb- 
her's Sone 904, $2.50 set. 

This is an importint contribution to 
our knowledge of the religious beliefs 
and-superstitions of the nutivesof French 
Conjo and adjacent regions. It is the 
outgrowth of forty years of missionary 
work by Dr Nassau, and justifies the 
action of the American Hoard of Foreign 
Missions in fostering its preparation, 
Preéxistence, spint power, tature ado- 
ration, and ancestor worship are the 
bases on which rest the walversal prac- 
tices. in Africa of witcheoraft, charms, 
blood-sacrifices, tind other fornns of frtt 
ehism, [ts practical effects in depopu- 
lation. ascassination by poison, and co- 
ercion ate vividly described, as also the 
strange secret societies of various-kinds 
which ¢xist among the women. The 
folklore teveula the existence of tradt- 
tions also prevalent far retinte from 
Africa, A. W. G. 


Japanese Life in Town and Country, 
By George Willjam Knox. Pp, xii + 
267. Illustrated, New York: G. R. 
Putnom's Sons. yo. 

This volume, partly a reprint of vari- 
ous atticles, & an interesting, sketchy 
account of everyalay life as seen during 
fifteen years’ residence in Japan, The 
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impressions regarding servants, mer- 
chants, trade methods, and domestic 
life are unattractive from a westerm 
standpoint. Contrasts of the ald same: 
raz (nobility) and the mew are more 
promising. Dr Knox gives credit to 
Japan for choosing freedom, self-gov- 
ermment, progress, and modern Science, 
and forecasts its future world influence 
as Li portan A.W. G. 


The Proceedings of the American Forest 
Congress held at Washington, D. C., 
January 2 to 6, woder the auspices of the 
American Forestry Assocation, will be 
issned it book form on March 15. The 
yolonme will contain about goo pages 
and will be bandsomely botnel in cloth. 
Tt will centain the complete addresses by 
President Roosevelt, Secretary Wilson, 
and about-fiity other prominent speakers 
who were on the program, inclading not 
only these most prominent in State and 
national forest work, but the leaders in 
the railroad. lumbering, mining, graz- 
ing, and irrigation industries. The price 
of the volute is $t.25, prepaid to ony 
address, Published for the American 
Forestry Association by the FL. M, Suter 
Publishing Company, Washington, D.C. 


“The Bahama Islands” will be tssued as 
the first monograph of the Geographical 
Sociery of Balthmore early in Murch. 
The volume is i}lustrated with g2 plates; 
af which 25 are color-illustrations of 
vegetation, fishes, maps, charts,ete. In 
June, 1903, the Society equipped anil 
eemout to the Rahania Islands. scien- 
tiicexpedition under the direction of Dr 
George B. Shattuck, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University. Investigations were 
earned on in geology, paleontology, 
tides, earth magnetism, climate, kite- 
flying in the tropics for atmospheric 
observations; agriculture, botany, mas- 
quitees, fishes, reptiles, birds, mam- 
tials, medical conditions, social condi- 
tions, and the history of the islands, 
compiled from original records-in pos- 
session of the government. The book 


Phystography. 
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will contain chapters on each of these 
subjects. The chapter on. geology is 
written by Dr George B. Shattuck, of 
the Johns Hopkins University, and Dr 
Benjamin Le Roy Miller, of Bryn Mawr 
College; that on paleontology by Dr 
Win, H. Dall, U. & National Museum; 
that on tides by L. P. Shidy, U. 5. 
Const and Geodetic Survey, and so on. 
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Check List of Large Scale Maps Pub- 
lished by Foreign Governments. Com- 
piled under the direction of Philip 
Lee Phillips. Pp. 48, rox pinches. 
Washington: Gavertuiment Prooting 
Office,  Tgoy. 

Earthquakes. By Clurence Edward 
Dutton, Major, ..5. A. Pp. 304. 
Bie x 5p inches. New York: G. 1. 
Putnam's Sons.  tga4. 

The United States of Amerita. By 
Edwin ErleSparks. Twovols: Pp 
3hs + 285. Sx §4y inches. New 
York: (>.-P. Potuam’s Sons, 1904. 

A. L. A. Catalog of 6,000 Volumes for 
a Popular Library. Editor, Melvil 
Dewey. Pp. 455. 9 34-% 74g inches, 
Washington: Government Printing 
Qfice. October, roomy. 

Swedish Life in Town and Country. 


By O0G. Von Heidenstam. Pp. 286, 
fig x S inthe. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. I9ay. 51.20, 


Historic Highways of America. ‘Vol. 
rg. The Great American Canals. 
The Ene Canal Vol. a By Ar- 
cher Butler Hulbert. Pp. 224. 7h) 
x 5 inches. Cleveland, Ohio: The 
Atthor H. Ciark Co. = pgag. 

Students’ Laboratory Manual of Physi- 
cal Geography. By Albert Perry 
Brigham. Pp. 153. 734 ¥.5% toches: 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. tgo4. 

By 'T. H. Huxley and 

R.A. Gregory. Pp. 423. 7 x4 

inches. New Vork: Macmillax & 

Co. 19d. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


The annual reception of the Society 
will be held at the home of the Society, 
Hubbard Memorial Hall, Saturday even- 
tng, Mareh 11. 


POPULAR MEETINGS 
National Rifley' Armory, goo etreet, 8 p.m. 
March §6.—“* Manchya."’ Hy Col. 
W.S. Schuyler, U.S. Army, who has 
recently returned after spending cight 
months with the Russian armies in 
Manchuria. Hlustruted, 

March 10—'' The Panama Canal." 
Rear: Admiral Colby M. Chester, U.S. 
N., Superintendent of the U.S. Nayal 
Observatory. Illustrated. 

March 24.—'' The Commercial Prive 
of the Orient and its Relation to the 
Commerce of the United State.'"" By 
Hon. O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau 
ot Statistica,  Lilustrated, 

March 31.—''From Texington to 
Yorktown.'" Hy Mr W. W. Ellsworth, 
wi the Century Company: Illustrated, 

April #4.— “Fighting the Boll 
Weevil.” By Dr L. O. Howard, Chief of 
the Bureau ot Entomology. Illustrated. 

April 26.—"* Niugura Falls."" By Dr 
G. K. Gilbert, Vice President National 
Gecrrapiic Sactety, Tllistrated, 


SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
Hibbard Memorial Hill, § p.m. 

March 3.— General subject, '' Pro- 
gressin Plant Physiology."" Papers by 
Dr George T. Moore and others on '* In- 
ectilating the Ground,"' ‘' Protecting 
Maonicipal Water Supply Systems,"' etc. 

March {7.—*' Japan."* 

The Geography of Japan. By Mr 
Eki Hioki, First Secretary of the Japa- 
nese Legation. 

_ The Fisheries of Japan. By Dr Hugh 
M. Smith. . 

Agriculture in Japan. Hy Mr David 

G. Farchild. 


Scientific work perbnining to pootraphy. 


April 7.—'' Forestry."" 

Papers by Mr Gifford Pinchot, Mr 
Overton Price, and others, of the U7. S. 
Hurean of Forestry, and a paper on 
Japatese Bamboos, by Mr David G. 
Fairchild. 

Por the benefit of the many new mem- 
bers of the Society the by-laws: are re- 
printed below, 


WY-LAWS OF THE NATIONAL GEO- 
GHAPHIC SOCTRTY, 


ARTicon T— Miner, 


The name of this Scqciety tn fate National 
Grfogruipaig Society. 


ABTIELY IE.—yert. 


The object of the Society ia the increase and 
diffusion of geopraphic knowledge. 


ARTICLE ILT.-- Afembershtp, 


SECTION t. The Socety shall consist of mem- 
bere, honorary metobers, fellows, * amd patrons. 

Seo. 2 Métnliers shall be peraius interested 
Ill PeOpTAphic eienie, 

sft 4. Honorary membersahall be persons 
who have attained entinence be the promotion 
of peopraplicatiedee. They shall oot be mem: 
bers of the corporation, por sliall they vote or 
held office, 

SEC. 4, Fellows shall be persona engayerd in 
They 
shell be members of the corporation, 

ae. 5. Patrote shall be persone interested 
In eeoeraphr wlio hare contobuted ons thow- 
sattd dollars ar tore fo the objects of the So 
ciety; they still te entitled to-all the privi- 
leges of membership for life 

akc. 6, The election of members, honorary 
members, fellows, and patrons shall be en- 
trusted! to the Board of Magagers. 


ARTICLE IV. —OFerrs, 


Section t. The administration of the Soci- 
ety shall be entruste| tow Board of Managers 
composod of twenty-four members, eiplit af 
whom shall be elected by the Society at cach 
Aditi) theetitte, to sserve for three years, or 
ott their ad/ecessora are elected, A majority 
of the votes cost shall be tecescury for election, 

Sec. 2. The Board of Matngers shail elect 
Stnthally from their owo number a President 

*No fellows hove os pet been clected 
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and a Vice-President, and shall elect annually 


a Treasurer poil a Secretary, 

Sic, 3. The Presitent ee Ba at the 
meetings of the Society and of the Than! of 
Managers, or may delegate this duty, ‘The 
President aml the Secretary shall sigh all 
written cuttracts ond obligations of the 

Src. 4. In the sheence of the President his 
duties shall devolve on the Vice-President 

Sree. g. The Treasurer shall bave charge of 
the finds of the Seciatr, nniler the direction 
of the Boord of Matugers, and shall muke ool- 
lections and dishursements and resvler an an- 
fitial report, and hia wecotnts shall be audited 
bya committee of the Society, not members 
ol the Board, antinally atl at such other tities 
asthe Rost Bay direct. a 

Sec. 6. The Secretary shall recon) thie pre 
cenlings of the Society and of the Bund of 
Manaeerre. conduct cotrespqndeoce, and make 
on mpithal eepeort. . . 

Sic. 7. The Hoard of Managers shall fl 
wachicies arising in the Board,” ; . 

Sec. & All officers shail peree cuotil their 
slicceaaire are claret, 


ARTICLE V1L—(Comunifices, 


Seorimox 6, The Boor of Managers stall 
select annually from its own nunther an Ee- 
seculive Conmumitier 

Swe. 2. There shall be standing-conmiltices 
on Publieativn, Communications, Acimissicns, 
Research, and Finance, whose chairmen ahoill 
be members of tee Doar of Maungers. These 
eomimitices alall be appeintel immediately 
after the annual election of the Present, to 
serve utrlil their sucecianrts are designated. 

Sue. 3. The conititiees of the Society arecl tel 
the Hoard: of Manugers shall lie appriimtel bey 
the President except when otherwise: provided. 
The Presitlent shell bein mietniber cor ofete of 
every. committer. 


AgTicCLe: VE— Fini, 


Seetion 2. The flical year of the Society 
shall begin on the Grit day of January, = 
Sec. 2. The annual duces of membetw shall 
be tro dollars, payable in Janey. 
Sec. Fellows whiall pay an initinlion free 
of ten dollars on foticg of election . 
Steg, Members or fellows may. committe 
annual dasa asd acquire life membership by 
the payment ot one tame of afte dollars, | 
Sec, §. Members or fellows whose daca re. 
main unpaid on March a chal! be tiatifiedl by 
the Treasurer thal niin the dees are paid 
within one month they will be in arrears and 
not catitled to vite at the annual mecting, to 
receive the publications of the Society, or to 


Tue Nationat GrocrarHic MAGAZINE 





purchase Ieeture tickets on members’ terms, 
Members ar feliows one year in arrears shall, 
after formal notification, be regardeil as hav- 


ing withdrawn from the Society. 
Rac & The funtis of the Socket ttiay be in- 
vested and lowie may be tegotintesd in the io 


teresis of the Society, atl any other financial 
: the phir et of the So 


ne to the | 
ctratiacted, by the Bound of Sfan- 





Anticus VIL — Meetings, 


Secriox ¢, Regular mectings of the So 
eet slall be held on alternate Pridays from 
November tintil May. 

Sm 2 ae meetings may be onlerel by 
the Board of Managers or called by the Presi- 
dent. | 

See. 4. The annual meeting shall he beld in 
the District of Columbia an the second Friday 
in geiiery, | 

Sec. 4. Terenty nembere or fellows cliall 
eomatitule a qi. | 

Sec. 5. Regular meetings of the Hoord of 
Manigers shoil be bell on the same doya as the 
reyuilarineectings af the Society; speciel meet 
ings tae be heli at the call of the President 
or on notice signed by five members of the 
Hoan: rcoded, That for any of its ows 
Mectings the Hoard may oulwtitute maetings 
of the Ewerutive Committee. 

Suc. 6 Lectures and lecture courges. may be. 
provided by the Board of Managers. Free ad- 
muassicn ta auch Lectures shall nt be a pres 
tive of membership, but tickets shall be sold to 
members aol fellows on nore favorable terms 
than to noo-members* forded, That exch. 
life member who mcquired life membership 
prior tothe yekr tgod shall be entitled to two 
aitriaciond to each ievture und course. 


Attic VI, wives: 

The Societe shall publish.« journal or peri- 
ofical under the: tile. Fae National Geo. 
graphite Magarinc, which shall besent to all 
members andl follows of the Beciety not ts 
arrard, atid mar be placed of sale, 

Anticon TX. —al menace. 


These ty-Laws miay be attended by o two- 
third vote of the members present at any reyu- 





lor mecting, provided the proposed amen 
ments ate tepette! by the Board of Managers, 


aod provided that notice theres! Has been sent 
to all members of the Society tot lew than ten. 
ter more than sisty days before ree ob log 
The publication of propored aticndments in. 
THe Rational Georraphic MMiagarine shall be 
deemed o notice within the tehzing of tha 
article. = 
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Recommendation for Membership in the 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


The following form is enclosed for ose in the nomination of persons for membership 


Please detach and fill in blanks and send to the Secretary 





Does: Annual membership, ja; Die membership, gan. If check be enclosed, plense make (lt payable ta 
Oner of the “ational Leo gripe homety, @0. if af of odistaeee fear Washitg¢tiin, fomil by New Vork drei or 
poeH-oice mod|ey order, Z ' 


ee eee Red =e ee 
To the Secretary, National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C.: 


Pease propose 


ee ee ee ee 
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for membersiyy in tha Socroty, 
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A Complete Card Index 
and Perfect Addressing Machine 


Tacecaae ENVELOPES POSTALS 
Addresses sraremenrs TAGS 
_ _ WRAPPERS PAMPHLETS 


fia 
oa | 


| 


3.000 {Tt 3c per 1000 


per HOUR [L}Y 





ADDRESSOGRAPH COQ. n: : Chicago, [Il. 


ME MARS SHE ALONE ELATES Se TES ecAae 


GaTcHEL & Mannine 


ILLUSTRATORS 
AND ENGRAVERS 








BACK VOLUMES FOR SALE 


We have on hand a few copies of complete back volumes which 
may be obtained at the following prices: 
Vol.3, 1891 . . ,. $5.10 Vol 93,1888 . . . $2.75 


Vol.5,18993 . . . 460 | Volit1900 . . . 260 


.= eS if ete. ee 
Wol,'6,38045 5. 490 | vl eso een 


Vol. 7,1896 . . . 895 | vote i903 . . . 260 
Vol.8,1897 . . . 3.00 | Vol15,194 . . . 250 


National Geographic Magazine, Hubbard Memorial Hall 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





HENRY ROMEIKE'’S 
BUREAU OF PRESS CUTTINGS 


33 Union Square, New York 


Reads every paper of importance published in the United States, 
and through its European agencies in Londen, Paris, Berlin and Vienna 
every paper of importance published in Europe and the British 
Colonies, One subscription on any given subject will bring notices 
from the United States, and if desired also from the European papers, 


WRITE FOR TERMS 























SHIRTS TO ORDER 


| We. TAKE If that you are particular in dress—that you like 
your shirts made to special measure with extra careful 

making and “just right’ At 

Such men should know of this store's facilities for turning out | 
perfect-Btting shirts—should know that we employ the most — 
skilled artists, and that we show at all times a most complete line 
of white and fancy shirtings and guarantee a perfect fit, assuming 
the entire loss if shirts are not satisfactory. 
| White Shirts, $1.50 to $3.00, the latter being made of 

English longeloth. 

Madras Shirts of fabrics from the looms of the leading 
Scotch weavers, $3.50 each—cuffs attached or detached. 


WOODWARD AND LOTHROP 


New York Washington 














SPECIAL MAPS PUBLISHED BY THE NATIONAL 
agi < itl a SOCIETY 


| Map of Manchuria and Korea (36 x42 inches). 
Prepared under the direction of the War Department 
Map of the Philippines (5 fect 2 inches x 3 feet). 
Prepared moder the direction of the War Department. 
Map of, South Africa (46233 inches). 
Prepare) wore? the direction of the War Department. 
Mag of Northeastern China (36 2728 inches). 
Prepared onder the direction of the Wer Departeent. 
Map of Alaska (36x42 inches). 
Prepared under the direction of the U. 5. Geological Sarrey. 
Map Showin Alaskan Boundary Award (12212 inches). 
| under the direction of the U.S. Coast andl Geodetic Survey, 
| Ax Sates of Twelve Maps on the Alaskan Boundary Dispute. 
Prepared under the direction of Hos, John W. Poster, ex-Seerctary ef State. 
| Chart of the World on Mercator’s Proection Letts B? inehiee) 
Prepared) ander the direction of the Hedrographic 0 
Map of Cubs (1827's inches). 
Prepared coder the direction of Robert T. Hill 
A Series of Twenty-five Full-page Charts, showing storm tracks and | 
methods of weather forecasting. | 
Prepared under the direction of Dr. Willis L.. Moore, Chief 0.5, Weather Bureex, 
Panorama of the Wrangell Mountains, Alaska. | 
A remarkable jicture, eahowing scores of lofty peaks in on ares on large os the 
Sintec? Delaware, 
Hy Mall for Twenty-five Cents Each. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, Hubbard Memorial Hall, Washington, D.C, — 
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